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IN THE EARLY FORTIES. 


BY GEORGE M. SMITH. 


TuovuGH it has often been suggested to me by friends who 
have been interested in my recollections of people I have known 
that I should put on record some of the incidents of a long and 
busy life, I doubt whether I should have taken up my pen, had 
it not been for the friendly pressure put on me by a distinguished 


man of letters from Australia who was recently on a visit to this 
country. It is chiefly at his instance that I have made up my 
mind to attempt a few jottings of my remembrances, beginning 
with very early days. 

There are generally but few incidents, and these often only of 
trivial importance, that rest in one’s memory after some sixty 
years ; but trivial as these incidents may have been in my ex- 
perience, they brought me into contact with people and events 
which after so long a period of time may have a certain interest for 
the present generation. 

Sixty years ago the business of Smith, Elder, & Co. was carried 
on at 65 Cornhill. It consisted chiefly of an export trade to India 
and our colonies. There was also a small publishing business, 
occasionally involving a certain amount of enterprise. 

A recent festival in honour of the centenary of Lieutenant 
Waghorn’s birth-has brought to my mind incidents of my boy- 
hood relating to that pioneer of the Overland Route to India, of 
whom I have a vivid remembrance. At that time the long route 
round the Cape, occupying three or four months, was the only 
means of communication with India, and Waghorn’s scheme for 
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a shorter route across the Isthmus of Suez and through the 
Red Sea was eagerly welcomed by the commercial world. The 
English Government was chilly, if not indifferent, and private 
enterprise was left to demonstrate both the speed and tlie 
practicability of the new route. A number of merchants in- 
terested in the Eastern trade joined to bear the cost of some 
experimental trips by Waghorn. Letters to be sent to India 
in Waghorn’s charge were brought to us to be stamped for express 
to Marseilles, where they were received by Waghorn and carried 
by him to Bombay. From Bombay in turn a packet of letters 
was brought by Waghorn to England. 

Iwas eager, boy-like, to take part in this contest with time 
and space ; my ambition was to ride one of the expresses between 
Paris and Marseilles, and I remember a fit of sulks which lasted 
for more than a week because my father refused his consent to 
this performance. 

Waghorn, as I have said, received in Bombay a number of 
letters addressed to the various firms interested in the enterprise, 
and brought them vid the Red Sea and Suez to London, thus 
showing by how many days he could beat the Cape route. The 
cost of this trip was distributed over the number of letters he 
carried, and charged as postage. The postage on the early 
Overland letters under this scheme was naturally alarming in 
scale ; I can‘even now remember my father’s face when he opened a 
letter brought by Waghorn, and containing a duplicate draft for 3/. 
or 4l., the postage for which was assessed at something like 25/.! 

My father’s firm acted as Waghorn’s agents. All letters were 
brought to 65 Cornhill and posted thence. We youngsters used 
to think the receipt and stamping of these letters, for which we 
had an office at the back of the shop, great fun; it was like 
‘playing at post-office.’ Waghorn was a sailor-like man, short 
and broad, excitable in a high degree, and of tremendous energy. 
He really did a very great thing: he opened a new and shorter 
route of intercourse between the East and the West; but the 
greatness of his feat was never properly recognised or rewarded. 
He had an unfortunate gift for quarrelling with people; his 
energy was unqualified by tact; his temper was explosive. On 
one occasion I went into my little room and found its floor strewn 
with fragments of paper; it was a copy of the Times which 
contained an article which did not please Waghorn, and he had 
expressed his sentiments by furiously tearing the paper into the 
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tiniest fragments. More than once Waghorn arrived at 65 
Cornhill in the early morning when I was the only member of 
the staff present. On one occasion he arrived, travel-stained 
and dirty: he had just landed; and without a word of greeting 
he shouted, ‘Have you any one here who can run?’ I 
called in a ticket-porter from the street: Waghorn inquired if 
he could run. ‘ Yes, sir, said the porter, ‘if I am paid for it’ 
Waghorn handed him a packet and told him to run with it to 
the Foreign Office. The ticket-porter was stout and scant of 
breath ; running for him was a lost art. Waghorn watched the 
man waddling down Cornhill; he burst out with a seafaring 
expletive, not to be repeated here, ran after the porter, seized 
him by the coat-tails, which he rent halfway up his back, grasped 
the packet, rolled the unfortunate porter into the gutter, and ran 
off himself with the despatches to the Foreign Office. I had to 
pick the astonished porter from the gutter and pay him hand- 
somely for his damaged coat and outraged feelings in order to 
save Waghorn from a charge of assault. 

Something of the spirit of modern trade, of its haste and 
keenness, its eagerness to outrace not only all competitors but 
time itself, was already visible in the operations of the firm. It 
seemed a great matter to them to get periodicals and parcels off 
to India up to the latest moment, and I can remember seeing a 
postchaise standing at the door of the shop in Cornhill to take 
parcels of the ‘ Quarterly’ or ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ I forget which, 
off to Deal to catch a fast ship there. It must, I suppose, have 
contained some article of special interest to the Indian public, 
but it was an expensive way of sending a magazine, and could 
only ‘pay’ in the sense that getting the Review to India before 
any other agent won for the firm a reputation for energy and 
enterprise. 

I recall another instance of these same characteristics. The 
porter at the East India House, named Toole, used to be sent to 
Gravesend with the latest despatches from the India Office. He 
was a magnificent fellow, with a splendid red livery—who, out 
of office hours, was widely known as the best toast-master of his 
time; his son, Mr. John Lawrence Toole, is the genial actor who 
has delighted several generations of playgoers. Some arrange- 
ment was come to with this gorgeous being, and he used to carry, 
in addition to his despatches, packages of magazines and books 
for Smith, Elder, & Co. 

25—2 
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As to my early attempts as a publisher, they began when 
Twas about nineteen years of age. I had then no responsible 
position in the firm, but the business instinct was slowly awaking 
inme. Iwas shrewd enough to see that no steady policy was 
pursued in the publishing department. Ifa book made a success, 
then for a time almost everything that offered itself was accepted ; 
this naturally produced a harvest of disasters ; then for a while 
nothing at all was published. Various efforts were made to im- 
prove the management of the publishing department, to which the 
members of the firm were unable to give much personal attention. 
A Mr. Folthorp, who afterwards had a large Library at Brighton, 
was engaged as manager, but with little success; a Mr. Reid 
followed him, and he also was a failure. I had often discussed 
the matter with my mother, who had a keen and businesslike 
intelligence ; I was eager to assume a responsible position in 
the business, and on the deposition of Mr. Reid, my mother 
persuaded my father, who in turn persuaded his partners, to put 
me in charge of the publishing department. I was to have the 
modest sum of 1,500/. at my absolute disposal. I stipulated that 
I was not to be questioned or interfered with in any way as to its 
use; with this sum I was to make what publishing ventures I 
pleased. Behold me then, a youth not yet twenty, searching 
the horizon for authors whose literary bantlings I might introduce 
to an admiring and, as I fondly hoped, purchasing world. 

My first venture was the publication of R. H. Horne’s— 
‘Orion’ Horne’s—‘ New Spirit of the Age,’—-a series of essays 
on well-known living writers. I doubt whether any publisher 
has ever been so much interested in a book as I was in these 
two volumes. It was, from the publisher’s point of view, my 
first-born. I have since had publishing and commercial ventures 
involving comparatively very large sums, but not one has ever 
given me such anxious care as these volumes. I read every 
line of the book, first in manuscript and then in proof; I poured 
upon the unfortunate author all sorts of youthful criticisms and 
suggestions. I had sleepless nights over the book. At last we 
came to a deadlock. The book included an article on Colonel 
Perronet Thompson, a leading and very advanced politician of the 
day. Horne’s study of Thompson was enthusiastic ; his views were 
not in the least likely to commend themselves to the book-buying 
public of that time. I felt very much as I imagine the editor of 
the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ would feel if invited to accept an eulogium, 
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say, of Mr. John Burns by Mr. Keir Hardie. I remonstrated with 
Horne, who replied that Thompson was a man of sufficient dis- 
tinction to find a place in the volume, and was a man with a 
future. A long correspondence followed, dreadfully in earnest on 
my side, but Horne was firm. At length I went to Horne’s 
residence at Kentish Town to endeavour to settle the matter in 
person. I have still a vivid remembrance of the interview which 
followed, and had a sufficient sense of humour to appreciate its 
absurdity even in my anxious condition of mind. I argued the 
matter with great earnestness, employing all the eloquent phrases 
I had invented during my ride to Kentish Town on the outside of 
an omnibus. Horne at last said, ‘ My dear young friend, you are 
rather excited. Let us have a little music. He fetched his 
guitar and played to me for half an hour; he then asked if 
my views were still the same. He found they had resisted even 
the strains of his guitar. Then Horne’s good-nature came to my 
aid. He opened his bookcase, beckoned to me with the gesture 
of a tragic actor to approach. He took up the offending manu- 
script, written on brief-paper, held one corner in his hand, and 
motioned to me with the utmost solemnity to take the other corner. 
We then proceeded in funereal silence, keeping step as in a stage 
procession, to the fireplace, when Horne looked me in the face 
with a tragic expression, and said, ‘Throw.’ We threw ; the offend- 
ing manuscript dropped into the flames ; Horne heaved a deep sigh, 
and I shook him warmly by the hand and departed much relieved. 
Any one who remembers the quaint and picturesque personality 
of the author of ‘ Orion’ will be able to appreciate this scene. 
Thackeray reviewed Horne’s book in the Morning Chronicle, 
and on the whole favourably, though he sadly hurt Horne’s feel- 
ings by in effect calling him a Cockney, which to Horne seemed 
the sum of all discredit. The droll little man came to Cornhill 
with the preface to a new edition in which he proposed to over- 
whelm his critics, including Thackeray. We adjourned to the 
‘Woolpack,’ a tavern in St. Peter’s Alley, Cornhill, where I generally 
had my lunch, and there in a quiet room upstairs the preface was 
discussed. I remember how vain I felt at having suggested an 
expression about ‘the scorching glare of the Bay of Mexico, or 
the thunders of the Gulf of Florida,’ which Horne accepted with 
acclamation as a substitute for some tamer phrase he had used. 
Horne was a kindly, clever little man, but he was an oddity. 
He published the first three editions of ‘Orion’ at a farthing 
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a copy; the price of the fourth edition was, I believe, a shilling, 
and that of the fifth, half-a-crown. His quaintness took many 
turns. Amongst other eccentric opinions cherished by him 
was one that Shylock was a misunderstood character to whom 
justice had never been done. Shylock, Horne contended, only 
asked what was his due. Shakespeare’s conception of the 
character, he held, had never been really placed before the 
public, and he determined to remedy this ancient injustice 
and repair the wrong done to Shylock by representing him 
as, in his opinion, he ought to be represented on the stage. 
The ‘Merchant of Venice’ was played at a theatre in the 
Tottenham Court Road, and Horne, the only amateur in the 
company, took the part of Shylock. The house was filled with 
his friends eager to study the new Shylock, and I can remember 
nothing more comic than Horne’s rendering of the character. 
We bit our lips, we held our handkerchiefs to our mouths, 
we used every artifice at our command to conceal our laughter. 
We were fairly successful until Horne, with an air of much 
dignity, sharpened his knife on the floor of the stage; then we 
exploded, and Horne’s efforts to give to the world a whitewashed 
Shylock came to an abrupt end. 

Horne had undoubtedly a strain of genius, but it was linked 
to a most uncertain judgment, and was often qualified by a plenti- 
ful lack of common sense. He once submitted to me the 
manuscript of a most extraordinary novel. It was wonderfully 
clever, but, from a publisher’s point of view, was quite impossible. 
It was written to sustain the proposition that every man and 
every woman had a preordained and natural affinity for some 
other particular man or woman, and this theory was illustrated 
from a rather coarse and physical point of view which certainly. 
offended severe taste. The characters of the novel were extraordi- 
nary ; one of the most extraordinary was a philanthropist impressed 
with the idea that the world was overpopulated and anxious on 
grounds of purest benevolence to remedy the mistake by murder- 
ing as many people as he could. His numerous murders were 
transacted in a very odd fashion. He had his own leg cut off 
below the knee, and a wooden leg fitted on in its stead. This 
innocent-looking wooden leg was really a disguised rifle or air- 
gun. Every now and again a corpse was found with a bullet hole 
in it; the neighbourhood was searched, but no trace of the 
murderer could be found. At last it occurred to the magistrate 
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that there was always an old man with a wooden leg some- 
where in the neighbourhood when one of these murders was 
committed. This led to the detection of the eccentric philan- 
thropist, who, in spite of the benevolence of his motives, was 
broken by unsympathetic legal authorities on the wheel. This 
curious philanthropist used to engage his intended victim in 
conversation, cock his wooden leg in an apparently careless fashion 
over the other knee, and suddenly shoot his unsuspecting inter- 
locutor dead. And the writer of this extravagant novel was the 
author of ‘Orion’! I refused, much to Horne’s disgust, to 
publish the work, and it never, I believe, found a publisher. 

My next publishing venture brought me into relations with 
Leigh Hunt, and did so in rather a strange way. I went to 
Peckham to dine with Thomas Powell, who, as well as being a 
confidential clerk in the counting-house of two brothers who were 
wealthy merchants in the City, dabbled in literature. The 
merchants were supposed to have suggested to Charles Dickens 
the Cheeryble Brothers in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ Powell afterwards 
went to the United States and contributed articles of a very 
personal character to the New York newspapers about English 
men of letters. While I waited in Powell’s little drawing-room 
for a few minutes before dinner, I took up a neatly written manu- 
script which was lying on the table, and was reading it when my 
host entered the room. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘ that doesn’t look worth 40/., 
does it? I advanced 40/. to Leigh Hunt on the security of that 
manuscript, and I shall never see my money again.’ When I was 
leaving I asked Powell to let me take the manuscript with me. 
I finished reading it before I went to sleep that night, and 
next day I asked Powell if he would let me have the manu- 
script if I paid him the 40/. He readily assented, and having 
got from him Teigh Hunt’s address, I went off to him in 
Edwardes Square, Kensington, explained the circumstances under 
which the manuscript had come. into my possession, and asked 
whether, if I paid him an additional 60/., I might have the 
copyright. ‘You young prince!’ cried Leigh Hunt, in a tone 
of something like rapture, and the transaction was promptly con- 
eluded. The work was ‘Imagination and Fancy.’ It was suc- 
ceeded by ‘ Wit and Humour’ and other books, all of which were 
successful, and the introduction was the foundation of a friendship 
with Leigh Hunt and the members of his family which was very 
delightful to me. 
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Leigh Hunt was of tall stature, with sallow not to say yellow 
complexion. His mouth lacked refinement and firmness, but he 
had large expressive eyes. His manner, however, had such fas- 
cination that, after he had spoken for five minutes, one forgot 
how he looked. He wrote the most charming letters, perfect 
alike in both form and spirit. I particularly enjoyed the simple 
old-fashioned suppers to which he frequently invited me. His 
daughter played and sang to us, and Leigh Hunt told us the 
most delightful stories of his Italian travels, and of Shelley and 
Byron (whom he always called ‘ Birron’). I lived on the north 
side of the park, and I remember I used to get over the palings 
to cross Kensington Gardens, and thus shorten the distance home ; 
the palings of those days were easily negotiated by an active 
young man. 

Business was by no means Leigh Hunt’s strong point. In 
this respect, but not otherwise, he may have suggested Skimpole 
to Charles Dickens. On one of my visits I found him trying 
to puzzle out the abstruse question of how he should deduct some 
such sum as thirteen shillings and ninepence from a sovereign. 
On another occasion I had to pay him a sum of money, 1001. or 
200/., and I wrote him a cheque for the amount. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘what am I to do with this little bit of paper?’ I told him that 
if he presented it at the bank they would pay him cash for it, but 
I added, ‘I will save you that trouble.’ I sent to the bank and 
cashed the cheque for him. He took the notes away carefully 
enclosed in an envelope. Two days afterwards Leigh Hunt came 
inastate of great agitation to tell me that his wife had burned them. 
He had thrown the envelope with the bank-notes inside care- 
lessly down and his wife had flung it into the fire. Teigh Hunt’s 
agitation while on his way to bring this news had not prevented 
him from purchasing on the road a little statuette of Psyche 
which he carried, without any paper round it, in his hand. I told 
him [ thought something might be done in the matter; I sent 
to the bankers and got the numbers of the notes, and then in 
company with Leigh Hunt went off to the Bank of England. 
I explained our business and we were shown into a room 
where three old gentlemen were sitting at tables. They kept us 
waiting some time, and Leigh Hunt, who had meantime been 
staring all round the room, at last got up, walked up to one of 
the staid officials, and addressing him said in wondering tones, 
‘And this is the Bank of England! And do you sit here all day, 
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and never see the green woods and the trees and flowers and the 
charming country ?’ Then in tones of remonstrance he demanded, 
‘Are you contented with such a life?’ All this time he was 
holding the little naked Psyche in one hand, and with his long 
hair and flashing eyes made a surprising figure. I fancy I can 
still see the astonished faces of the three officials; they would 
have made a most delightful picture. I said, ‘Come away, Mr. 
Hunt, these gentlemen are very busy.’ I succeeded in carrying 
Leigh Hunt off, and after entering into certain formalities, we 
were told that the value of the notes would be paid in twelve 
months. I gave Leigh Hunt the money at once, and he went 
away rejoicing. 

On the whole my first modest experiences in publishing were 
successful, and brought me into pleasant social relations with 
several authors. I remember I was very indignant that the firm 
would not allow me to add the profits of my ventures to the 
original sum which formed my publishing capital. I had reckoned 
on increasing that capital by the profits I made until I could 
undertake really large transactions ; but this expectation was dis- 
appointed, and my yearly profits melted into the general balance 
sheet of the firm. 
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PASTELS FROM SPAIN. 


BY MRS. MARGARET L. WOODS. 


VII. 


SAN ILDEFONSO. 


THERE are some weeks of late spring and early summer when 
even the tableland on which Madrid stands surprises you with 
beauty. Against the everlasting background of the Sierra, whose 
deep blue is still freaked with glittering snow, first runs a 
brilliant emerald wave of corn; then among it breaks out the 
burning scarlet of poppies, not in dots and patches, but in a 
broad lavish blaze, and almost as lavish, like beds in some Titan 
garden, flower whole fields of deep purple and blue, and thickets 
of feathery gold. It is not that the flowers of the cornland are 
very different in kind from those that England grows; it is the 
intense colour, the wild prodigality of blossom that startles. The 
barren country that lies at the foot of the Sierra is different, but 
it has its own surprises. Up to the last it seems to resist the 
spring ; the occasional thin flicker of green where a lonely little 
deciduous bush duly puts forth its leaves, only marks the withered 
greyness of the surrounding landscape. With June comes 
transformation. The bushes which thinly overspread the ground, 
with a growth so dull at other seasons of the year, now burst 
into a foam of white blossom, large, fragile, milky cistus« 
flowers. And among them—yes! one can hardly believe one’s 
eyes, but it is true—among them grow clumps of pale pink 
peonies, a few of which would be the pride of an English garden. 
Then there are patches of royal purple, beds of some flower that, 
being no botanist, I fear to name, though I think it a kind of 
bugloss. And higher up the hill sides flame with such a wealth 
of broom and gorse as never English eyes beheld ; for the bloom 
of it is at once more delicate, more luxuriant, and richer in colour 
than even where Linneus thanked God for its beauty. Through 
all this the railway runs to Segovia, but before it has climbed so 
high the flowers are left behind. 
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For a place so little visited the city has been much deseribed. 
Therefore I say nothing of its cathedral, its aleazar, its aqueduct, 
churches, and convents. Apart from these the town is so perfect 
in its picturesqueness that one trembles lest the modern improver 
should find it out. Rather let the hotels continue to be such that 
those who know avoid them as soon as the spring, which brings 
out so many things, has smiled on Segovia. 

It can easily be visited from La Granja, the little town which 
has arisen round the palace and church of S. Ildefonso, built by 
the first Bourbon King of Spain. From Segovia to La Granja the 
ground rises steadily for two leagues. It is a somewhat dreary 
drive, through fields of long-legged meagre crops. Every now 
and then you come on the dispirited survivors of a lime avenue, 
with which Philip V. intended to beautify the approach to his 
mountain Versailles. Remembering the stately beauty, the 
delightful shade of the green avenues that converge on the real 
Versailles, one cannot blame the intention, in spite of its distress- 
ing result. The Palace of S. Ildefonso was intended by the 
grandson of Louis XIV. to recall the home of his childhood. Yet 
for all his love of France he had grown something of a Spaniard, 
and his piety was shown by his combining the Collegiate Church 
of S. Ildefonso with his new Palace, The wild and wooded Sierra 
had long been a favourite hunting-ground of Spanish kings. In 
1724 Philip bought land from the Junta of Segovia, and in this 
savage Sierra, in a climate savage, too, for the greater part of the 
year, set to work to reproduce the stately and costly flower of 
French eighteenth-century civilisation. On the site of a former 
monastery, about the well and courtyard of the monks, he built 
his imitation Versailles. But the Palace of S. Ildefonso is not 
more than a quarter the size of the original, and partly for that 
reason is a prettier, more complete thing than lumbering, splendid 
Versailles ; that immense décor de thédtre from which the actors 
are for ever fled. There is a grace in the long, columned garden 
front of 8. Ildefonso, in its grey-slated roofs and dormers, which is 
all its own. Towards the ‘ Plaza’ it can hardly be said to have a 
front, as the church with its dome takes the centre of the building. 
There it must be admitted to be rather squat; but a modern 
improvement has had something to say to that. Close in front 
has been placed one of those unendurably ragged grass-plots 
which in Southern Europe do duty for lawns, and on it stand 
several stiff trees of the species Pinus suburbana; villa shrubs 
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which have contrived to grow abnormally large, and dwarf and 
conceal the buildings. It was, however, on the gardens rather 
than on the palace, or even on the church, that Philip and his 
Farnese Queen lavished the fortune of unhappy Spain. He 
wished to reproduce on this rocky soil, under the lashing storms 
of the Sierra, the gardens of Versailles. Ah, well! If he had 
seen them as we see them, those gardens of Versailles, the merest 
bigot of the English garden could hardly refuse him sympathy. 
Think of them in May, when the grass is very green round the 
broad mirror of Neptune’s Fountain; when the walls of clipped 
lime are so luxuriantly green, yet so solid in their own deep 
shade; when a prodigal wealth of blossom overflows the nut 
hedges of the closed, neglected bosquets, while in one yet trim 
and prim it surprises you to find no fair Marquise love-making 
with her courtly swain! Think of them at fall of night, when 
from the windows of the Pompadour’s hotel you hear out of the 
shadow and gloom below the nightingale sing, the plash of a 
leaping fish, and smell the deep scent of the hawthorn! Who 
that kept a djinn would not sometimes rub the lamp and say, 
‘Bring me the gardens of Versailles ’ ? 

It cannot have been thus that Philip saw them in his youth, 
when the lime trees had but just been planted; nevertheless its 
fountains and clipped limes remained for him the ideal garden, 
and he expended an appalling amount of money and labour in 
the endeavour to reproduce them. As one walks along the 
innumerable avenues of 8. Ildefonso it seems incredible, and yet 
it is true, that for every tree planted a hole was blasted in the rock, 
and that the whole of the earth in which they grow was brouglit 
there on the backs of mules from the plain, Even so he could 
not hope to rival the lime-walks of Versailles ; but when it came. 
to the fountains the advantage was on his side. Everyone knows 
how the water is with difficulty conveyed to Versailles ; but at La 
Granja the clear mountain streams were there, waiting but their 
tutelary nymphs. And nymphs he scattered with a lavish hand, 
besides other mythological characters. Probably there is no 
really admirable piece of sculpture in the whole multitude of 
fountains; yet they are all graceful and pleasing; with the 
exception of one called ‘Las Ranas, where a desire for mytho- 
logical realism has led the artist to plant the basin with a profusion 
of large disagreeable frogs. They aremuch admired. Under one 
green alley on any summer day the water flows swift and spark- 
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ling in cascades down marble steps, while up another the long 
pools of the Fountain of Neptune and the Horse Race lead the 
eye to the topmost fountain, and beyond it to the sullen purple of 
the Sierra. It is indeed part of the charm of 8S. Ildefonso, that 
everywhere this wildness of mountain and pinewood surrounds, 
breaks in upon its trim court graces. The little town of La Granja, 
too, would fain be another Versailles, but there still more the 
Guadarrama asserts itself. It lies in a semicircle of almost naked 
mountains, where once the ‘ Catholic Kings’ came a-hunting from 
Balsain, amid forests of tall pine and stunted oak. Here Henry IV. 
dedicated a hermitage to S. Ildefonso and the monks of the 
Parral at Segovia had a farmhouse or grange ; whence the name. 
The little town fills up this somewhat stern and rugged Bight of 
the Sierra with the gaiety of its pantile roofs, its verdure, and its 
towers. The secret of its freshness lies no doubt in the stream 
you cross approaching it; for there you leave behind the starved 
‘specimen’ trees of the abortive avenue to pass under spreading 
groves. The road, indeed, lies through ‘a green shade’ to the 
gateway of the town. It is ajejune gateway, yet much better than 
none. Probably Florida Blanca, Minister of Charles III., built it 
when he laid out this couple or so of streets that would fain be 
handsome, to accommodate Infants of Spain, ambassadors, and other 
persons of quality. And a generation ago the English Ambassador 
still spent his summer in the high eighteenth-century house 
looking down on the gateway. I know not who has it now, but the 
large house opposite, with the well-kept garden, whose riotous 
roses climb over the iron railing and crowd into the street, belongs 
to a wealthy Jew. 

La Granja is meant to be a foreign, a French town in plan 
and architecture, but it has broken away from the design, and, 
without being quite Spanish, has succeeded in being picturesque. 
This is largely due to the steep rise of the streets leading to the 
Palace, which are sometimes obliged to turn to steps. The red 
roofs break up and are full of colour and strong light and shade, 
and among them spring in May great bouquets of blossoming 
white chestnuts and rustling plumes of poplar trees, Opposite 
the House of the Infants of Spain a rusty iron gateway, once 
gilded and painted in different colours, leads into the Plaza, which 
is in fact a long approach to the Palace, flanked by buildings. 
Close to the gate, with chestnut trees clustering under it, shows 
the low tower of the not unpleasing quarters which Philip’s 
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Queen, Isabella or Elisabeth Farnese, built for her guards. Yet 
when one comes to think, it was not she who built the barracks, 
but the luckless citizens of Segovia. The Guardias de Corps 
were at first quartered in Segovia, and many a July and August 
day they must have cursed those two blank shadowless leagues 
of white road between the town and that Folly of the King’s, 
8. Ildefonso. Yet they found consolations in Segovia, as the citi- 
zens testified, for these complained of them as riotous, gallant, 
and generally troublesome guests. The Queen—notoriously a 
firm woman—replied that she would be happy to remove her 
guards to 8. Ildefonso when the citizens had subscribed the 
necessary sum for building them quarters there. The request 
seems unreasonable, but the citizens of Segovia eagerly complied, 
and there stands the building to this day. The Guardias de 
Corps were cadets of noble families, ‘who led,’ says the historian, 
‘joyous lives, only embittered by the absence of money. ‘It is 
enough for me to say,’ wrote one of them in a rhyme addressed 
to Charles IV.’s Queen, Maria Imisa, ‘in order that your Majesty 
may believe that I am really in want, “I am a Guardia de 
Corps.”’ It is easy to understand that the citizens of Segovia 
were willing to pay a sum down to be rid of the guards; but even 
so they do not seem to have been quite successful. In the time 
of Maria Luisa there was a handsome young Guardsman, called 
Diego Godoy, who fell violently in love with a tejedora, a weaver, 
of Segovia. Her parents, in fear of his fascinations, sent her away 
out of his reach. He was inconsolable, and his frequent vows 
that neither rank nor beauty should prevail upon him to be 
unfaithful to the memory of his tejedora, piqued the vanity of 
every lady at the Court. Maria Luisa herself undertook to sub- 
jugate him, but plainly Diego was not born under a lucky star. 
She was at S. Ildefonso, and one day when out driving she saw a 
Guardsman of her escort run away with and thrown from his 
horse. Perhaps she mistook him for the Godoy she already 
knew, for she exhibited so much terror that the unfortunate, yet 
fortunate, Guardsman approached to thank and reassure her, 
He was Manuel Godoy, younger brother of Diego, and he found yet 
more favour in the eyes of the Queen. She accused the hapless 
and certainly innocent Diego of having made love to her, and he 
was banished by the King. Manuel Godoy was very young, 
but unusually well educated for a man of his class, besides being 
handsome and attractive. He became the ruler of Spain, and his 
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power over both Charles IV. and Maria Luisa lasted until their son 
Ferdinand snatched the reins from their hands twenty years later, 
to have them instantly snatched from his own by Napoleon. 
Beyond the Guards’ quarters the buildings of the Plaza are 
wanting in character, perhaps in consequence of having been 
several times destroyed by fire. The houses of the Abbot and 
Canons were formerly here. I know not where the Canons lay 
their heads, but the mitred Abbot of S. Ildefonso lives year in, 
year out at a boarding-house, clean but plain. Abbots and Deans 
are wicked in fiction, but in real life they are charming. This 
one is no exception—far from it. He is a Malagesian as well 
as an Abbot, and how genial, how gracious are the sons and 
daughters of Malaga! I think if it had not been for him we 
should have left the treasures of the Church of S. Ildefonso 
unvisited. The lateness of its date and the raptures of the 
local guide-book made it seem unlikely that it contained any- 
thing of interest. But whatever Elisabeth Farnese did was in 
good taste. St. Simon describes her as ignorant and too mentally 
indolent to learn. The days of learned Italian princesses were 
past—she was of Parma—but she appears to have been accom- 
plished if uneducated, and if she was really responsible for the 
paintings she signed, she had a certain individuality as an artist. 
There is a little series of heads by her in the Palace, painted 
perhaps in her girlhood, which smack rather of Italy and the late 
Renaissance than of the Bourbon era. In truth she can have had 
little time for the arts after she became the wife of the tiresome 
Philip V., who was completely ruled by his two successive wives 
at such a cost to them that one wonders why they continued to 
think it worth doing. The first, Louise of Savoy, was in truth 
but the puppet of the Princess des Ursins, whom Louis XIV. had 
originally sent as his agent to superintend the young couple. 
The story of how this lady wielded supreme power in Spain, until 
the King himself trembled at her nod, is only less extraordinary 
than that of her first and last encounter with Elisabeth Farnese, 
who had scarcely crossed the frontier of Spain and had not yet 
seen her bridegroom, when she met, routed, absolutely annihilated 
in the space of half an hour the septuagenarian tyrant of king 
and country. Alberoni it was who, standing at a window with 
Madame des Ursins to watch the funeral procession of Philip's 
Savoyard Queen, casually mentioned Elisabeth Farnese, daughter 
of the Duke of Parma, as a fat, stupid Lombard girl, fed on cheese 
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and domestic chatter, and so particularly docile. Madame des 
Ursins swallowed the bait and arranged this marriage for the 
King. But when the wedding festivities were over and the bride 
on her way to Spain, the des Ursins suddenly became suspicious 
and hostile in her demeanour. Alberoni hastened to meet Elisa- 
beth and impressed upon her the necessity of striking at once and 
hard for liberty and the crown of Spain, since no one questioned 
that Philip V. would be ruled by the woman who came out top- 
most in the struggle. Yet for a girl, a foreigner newly arrived 
in the country, and not secure of her husband’s affections, it was 
a desperate venture. The Princess, already in a paroxysm of 
rage because her itinerary for Elisabeth’s journey had not been 
observed, met her at Jadraque, between Pamplona and Gua- 
dalajara, where the King was awaiting his Queen. It is said 
that Madame des Ursins burst at once into violent abuse, and, 
turning the bride about, commented rudely on the defects of 
her figure. Alberoni, listening at the keyhole, had guards in 
readiness, and the Queen surpassed his hopes. ‘ Alberoni,’ she 
cried imperiously, ‘remove me this mad woman at once.’ The 
thing was done, and in the twinkling of an eye the whilom 
unofficial regent of Spain was being whirled across the wintry 
mountains in her low court dress, as she had met the Queen, 
without even a cloak to cover her poor old bosom, driven furiously 
to the frontier to be shot over it like so much rubbish. When 
the news reached the King at Guadalajara, relieved as he was to 
be rid of his taskmistress, he was yet somewhat startled at the 
suddenness of her dismissal, and was just about to send a courier 
to intercept her, when his bride arrived. The bride had been well 
tutored in the right way of managing Philip, and nothing more 
was said about the return of the des Ursins. 

It was this dramatic entry into her kingdom which gained for 
Elisabeth the title of The Termagant of Spain. She maintained 
her right to it to the last—and afterwards. Attached to the 
Church of 8. Ildefonso is a kind of vestry dignified by the name 
of the Royal Pantheon. Here is the sarcophagus of Philip V. 
which his son Ferdinand VI. erected, purposely making it too 
small to hold his step-mother. He intended her to be buried at 
Aranjuez; although she had at least as much to do with the 
building of 8. Ildefonso as her husband, had lived there during 
her widowhood, naturally wished to be buried there, and was not 
likely to put up with anything less than the royal tomb. Man 
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proposes, Woman disposes. The dead Queen was crammed into 
the King’s sarcophagus sideways. Close to this narrow marble 
box which holds the two, stands a foolish little doll in a glass 
vase to which Elisabeth did honour as the Virgin of the Con- 
ception. Once a year for ten years she presented this Virgin 
with a mantle, and all are carefully preserved in a_ special 
cupboard. They are beautiful specimens of French eighteenth- 
century work; the blue velvet exquisite in colour and texture, 
the gold embroidery in stars, fleur-de-lys and other delicate devices, 
altogether admirable. The marvellous medizval vestments in 
the Cathedral at Segovia are of course more precious as works of 
art, but as clothes the mantles of the Virgin are surely supreme. 
The pity is that they only leave their press for the glass case in 
the vestry, when they should adorn the shoulders of ten prin- 
cesses at jubilees and in wedding processions. 

In the Chapter Room two dull portraits of Philip and Elisabeth 
simper over the cupboard which contains the treasures. When 
the guide-book mentions with a thrill that there are 12,000 
diamonds in the Monstrance, one yawns and thinks there are 
more in Mr. Streeter’s shop. But the Monstrance is really a 
beautiful cross of its kind, and besides is a splendid memorial 
of the great imperial days of Spain. For the gold and the jewels 
came from Mexico and it was the work of a Mexican goldsmith. 
It was stolen by the French during the war of independence, but, 
strangely enough, left intact with all its 12,000 diamonds, for the 
English to take at Ciudad Real and return to its proper place. 
Besides the crosses there is a whole cupboardful of relics, the 
most curious being the staff of 8. Elisabeth of Hungary, which was 
supposed to be a sovereign remedy for the Queens of Spain in 
their confinements, and was regularly conveyed by a deputation 
of Canons to Queen Isabella II. when Infants of Spain made their 
entrance into the world. The most interesting is the little 
wooden stool which 8S. Theresa carried about with her. For hers 
was a personality whose memory yet breathes a sweet and pungent 
perfume, such as legends affirm to have arisen from the bodies of 
older and less vital saints. 

So great were the sums lavished on Church and Palace that 
Alberoni once impatiently told the Queen she had no other 
ambition than to be Countess of Ildefonso. Yet amid levelling, 
planting, building, adorning, she did not forget her interest in 
manufactories. The celebrated glass manufactory of La Granja 
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was founded in 1731, It suffered more conspicuously than most 
the fate of the industries artificially fostered by Spanish rulers of 
the eighteenth century. It remained so foreign, so exotic that at 
its final closure in 1898 it still maintained a large colony of 
French workmen. During its whole hundred and thirty-seven 
years of existence there was not one to mark with a white 
stone and the blessed word ‘ Profit.’ It produced mirrors some of 
them of a size considered stupendous, so that a man and horse 
could be reflected in them, and some richly engraved with 
garlands, cupids and other devices. I have here before me a 
drinking-glass engraved with an arcade and letters within it thus: 
D* Vicenta Coronapo. I know not who Dojfia Vicenta was, nor 
can I even guess at all exactly at what date she came, but I know 
that one day years ago she walked under the cupola of the great 
church-like building I have seen so deserted, and the hollow dome 
and the long nave were full of the stir and hum of work, and the 
bright fluid mirrors were moving evenly down their channels on 
either side, and the dark figures of the workmen were bending 
over them, and flitting here and there, while the imprisoned 
furnaces roared and now and again from an opened door flung out 
a ruddy glare. Vicenta Coronado, maid or matron, visited the 
Royal Glassworks and took away a tumbler, perhaps a whole set of 
tumblers, engraved with her name ; for they engraved it ‘ while you 
waited.’ The bulk of the glass was packed on mules and so 
despatched for distribution through the length and breadth of 
Spain. Itis not surprising that half of it was broken before it 
reached the customers ; and the price of each piece was consequently 
calculated to pay for two. Even so the business did not pay. All is 
cavernous silence now in the deserted nave, while in and out and 
round and round under the blackened vault of the dome flit and 
pipe the bright-winged swallows. In the courtyard a few heaps 
of blue-green translucent rubbish glitter in the sun, and a donkey 
with its foal finds the grass good. Formerly sixteen thousand 
mule-loads of wood were deposited here every year. Even now 
along the road from the forest the mules ply with their load of 
logs, but they must be few compared to those that fared to La 
Granja in old days, and few, alas! to those which may pass that 
way again. For it is said that a Frenchman has bought the old 
glassworks with a view to turning them into an iron foundry. 
The scheme can only be made practicable at the cost of the final 
destruction of the pine woods, which have already been ruthlessly 
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exploited for nearly two centuries. A hundred years ago 
Bourgoing foretold that if the Spaniards continued to mow down 
their forests like grass, they would presently find themselves 
obliged to import masts for their ships from other countries. 
And so it is; for I have seen tall trees already hewn into shape 
waiting to pass the frontier at Irun. They were being imported 
at large expense into a country whose forests once supplied it with 
mainmasts for the Great Armada. Even now I think among the 
pine woods of La Granja could a tree be found to equal the 
‘tallest pine’ hewn for ‘ the mast of some great Ammiral.’ 

They are but a remnant of the forests through which the 
Kings of Spain hunted when La Granja was still what its name 
implies, the grange of the Benedictine monks of La Parral. Else- 
where in Spain I have seen woods, but always, whether of oak or 
pine or ilex, somewhat low in growth. The pines of La Granja 
are tall as those of Vallombrosa. But though the place itself is 
green with chestnuts and poplars, the forest now stands a mile or 
two away from it. When Isabella II. was Queen the road thither 
would be gay on August evenings with carriages and horsemen, 
with half the smart world of Spain. The broom, so beautiful in 
May, was no longer blowing golden between the pines, but cool 
streams plashed from rock to rock beneath them, the sun shone 
redly on their boles and threw long shadows across the green 
meadow in the wood where they would alight and walk. The 
Infanta Isabella, then a girl, was often among the horsewomen. 
S. Ildefonso must seem. lonely to her now when, a grey-haired 
woman, she returns each summer, the only royal visitor. Isabella IT. 
was much at S. Ildefonso. It was here, they say, she began 
the descent to Avernus. Hers is a story which, though sad, is 
too ugly for tears, and happily her esthetically vulgar period has 
left no trace behind, except a flourishing double avenue of 
chestnuts in the Plaza. There are a few touches of modernity 
in the Palace; certain villa-ish upholsteries in pink and blue, and 
some brand-new pianos and other instruments in a room panelled 
with old red Oriental lacquer. Otherwise a Sleeping Beauty of a 
century since might awake and walk through it without surprise. 
The rooms are panelled and draped with silk damask which 
Maria Luisa probably chose, if not the Farnese herself. I re- 
member a certain yellow saloon from which oné emerges with a 
determination to go and sell all that one has and get a drawing- 
toom like that. But there is no real danger in going to see, as 
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these infatuations seldom survive Channel-crossings. The pictures 
are numerous and uninteresting ; although I would have liked to 
know more of some decorative Bourbon portraits on a staircase. 
It is not given to every generation to have its Velasquez or even 
its Goya, and because they were, one need not be ungrateful to a 
school of foreign artists in Spain who turned out some handsome 
stuff in the royal portrait pattern. But it is in bric-d-brae that 
S. Ildefonso excels. The rooms are strewn chaotically with un- 
valued treasures. The collector of clocks would revel there; : 
china fancier hardly retains his senses, There is priceless old 
Sévres, of which some is positively pretty, and also Buen Retiro 
which personally I should describe in the language of Mr. Anstey’s 
German on the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ as ‘ gurious and inderesding ’ 
-—and no doubt be quite as much beneath my subject. It is rare, 
valuable, and greatly admired in Spain. The porcelain manufac- 
tory at the Buen Retiro was destroyed by Hill when he retired from 
Madrid, on the plea of military necessity. If he had been going to 
defend the city there might have been sufficient reason for it, but, 
as it was, the destruction of a national possession to which the 
Madrileiios attached the utmost importance was a mere piece of 
Britannic stupidity. The remote chance of the French subse- 
quently standing a siege in Madrid and making use of the building, 
outweighed in his eyes its intrinsic value, and the views and 
interests of the nation to which it belonged ; and it is no wonder 
that its destruction left a legacy of deep resentment. 

It was the Oriental china which roused my own enthusiasm, 
The jars which stand carelessly about the rooms—the very pairs 
sometimes separated—are immense in size and beauty. In tlie 
eighteenth century a vast quantity of Oriental objects were in- 
troduced into Spain, as into England. A certain Company of thie . 
Philippines, resembling our Kast India Company, was the main 
channel of importation. It must have drained a somewhat 
different area from that which supplied us, for however ignorant 
one may be in the lore of china, one is conscious, when looking 
at a Spanish collection, of a certain strangeness amid familiarity. 
I know not whether a pair of huge vases I saw dotted down in 
the saloons has its like in England. The ground was of rich 
blue, a small gold pattern giving it the effect of lustre, and on it 
were laid slim-petalled chrysanthemums of various colours, <A 
series of low bare rooms opening on to the garden appear to be 
called by Spanish visitors the Gallery of the Idols. At first we 
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wondered why, since it was not the ‘ Idols’ which came first and 
held our attention. It was a collection of Chinese jars with lids, 
belonging to what is called in auction-rooms the Famille Rose, 
but quite the noblest members of the family I have ever been 
privileged to see, their roses and their fluttering tomtits sur- 
passingly beautiful. The ‘Idols’ were a number of exceedingly 
graceful, refined images of Siva with the child Buddha, each like a 
Madonna and Child in cream Della Robbia ware. Similar images 
may exist in England, but the only other one precisely like them 
which I have seen—and this scarcely so fine a specimen—is in 
the remarkable collection of Senora de Riahe in Madrid. 

One wonders whether there still remain in 8. Ildefonso any 
of the presents which the Turkish Ambassadors brought to 
Charles III. in 1788. The Ambassadors and their retinue bore 
them in procession through the town to the Palace. Since then, 
even the unchanging East has changed the costume of its 
Government officials, but the frock-coat-and-fez uniform was 
happily not then invented, and it was in turban and flowing 
robe, just as we see the Turkish magnates in that picture of 
Gentile Bellini’s, showing the reception of Venetian Ambassadors 
at Constantinople, that the stately envoys of the Sultan passed 
up the Plaza to S. Ildefonso, amid gazing eyes of a patch-and- 
powder throng. The presents were exhibited for three days to 
the public, like modern wedding presents. So the embassage 
came and went; but if anyone in the inquiring spirit of little 
Peterkin asks what it was all about, I shall be constrained to 
admit, like old Caspar, that ‘ that I cannot tell.’ 

S. Ildefonso is deserted now, like the Pardo, like the Escorial, 
like Aranjuez. The Atlantic breezes, the banality and the 
economy of S. Sebastian attract the Queen-Regent and her 
Court year after year. To Spanish Royalty there is a loss of 
dignity involved in a change from palaces on which was once 
lavished all the gold of the Indies, to a seaside villa; to the 
inhabitants of La Granja the loss is more tangible, for five and a 
half million reals a year used once to be dispensed in the tiny 
town. To the lover of the past, of the picturesque, this desertion 
is pure gain. The taste of modern Royalty is almost uniformly 
bad, and woe to the palaces it delights to honour! The Spanish 
Bourbons of an earlier generation had taste: good within its 
limits, and in planting his summer palace amid the fresh air and 
the pine woods of the Sierra, Philip even showed originality, 
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Eighteenth-century travellers visited Ildefonso as a kind of 
Royal Folly. They told how many mule-loads of earth King 
Philip had brought up from the plain for his lime trees, what 
sums had been spent on levelling the rocky ground; and, 
murmuring of Versailles, shrugged their shoulders at the result. 
But they admitted the fountains were a success. I have never 
seen the Grands Laux at Versailles, yet I can easily believe that 
the fountains of S. Ildefonso are superior. Some of them used 
to play twice a week when the Court was there. The Infanta 
Isabella, aunt of the young King, still holds a semblance of a 
court in the gardens in August, but I know not whether fountains 
play to her, for even here, where water is abundant, they are an 
expensive entertainment. Four times a year they all play ; once 
in January, amid ice, snow and solitude, a costly tribute to 
8. Ildefonso. Next on May 30; and that is the pleasantest of all 
days, for the trees are in their first spring beauty, and it is too 
early in the season for the crowd from Madrid. 

The ideal arrangement would be that the fountains should all 
play together ; that that exquisite dance of Undines should be 
woven through the whole bowery breadth of the Palace garden, 
and that we should wander from one maze of it to another at our 
leisure and return to the loveliest at our will. One must submit 
to the inevitable and follow with the crowd a presiding genius in 
uniform, at whose bidding fountain after fountain in succession 
leaps into the air, to fall, to die away again presently into a still 
glass for sailing clouds, which seem scarcely so aérial as the 
silver shapes which a moment since rose from its bosom. For 
what is there in heaven or earth so transcendent in its grace as 
foam and the falling of water? Could the race of man survive 
upon a planet whose surface was worn level, whose atmosphere 
had ceased to exist, Art would in a measure keep in remembrance 
the beauty of cloud and mountain. But the beauty of water! 
The fields of ocean foam, miles of them racing shorewards in one 
swift, immense, never-pausing movement, yet all the time across 
the surface of them a ceaseless soft interweaving of creamy 
curves, a playful buffeting of tiny waves that run over each 
other with a sharp crystalline splash! The smooth rollers of the 
Atlantic moving like live ranges of green mountains to the foot 
of some caverned cliff, where suddenly they are transformed into 
a sheet of tumultuous snow, rushing up to the very summit 
to fall backward from its height in white stupendous fountains! 
The beauty of weirs, breaking in on the wide slumber of Midland 
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meadows, and the still reaches of Midland rivers with the life of 
their tumbling foam; the beauty of mountain streams swirling 
in brown pools under the rocks, falling crystal-clear over the 
mossy rock-ledges, churning in chasms deep down where no foot 
of living thing can follow them, but the drenched lady-fern and the 
red-berried boughs of mountain ash quiver eternally in the wind 
of their course! No, there is no art in the world which can 
imitate the beauty of moving water; there is only an art which 
can ‘tame and tutor to its will’ this mighty Ariel, using its 
exquisite curves not, indeed, with the prodigal fancy, the 
inexhaustible power of Nature, but with a courtly elegance 
which possesses its own charm, 

The crowd passes on to where the long pools of the Fountain 
of Neptune and the Horse Race break into life together. Their 
waters wave in a succession of silvery plumes up between the 
green walls of clipped limes, Then they too drop, and we tramp 
on to larger but not more beautiful fountains. There is the 
‘Bath of Diana,’ which Elisabeth Farnese had made in her hus- 
band’s absence. ‘It has given me three minutes’ pleasure,’ he said 
drily, ‘and cost me three million reals.’ But he did not always 
look so closely at his bills, for he left debts to the tune of twenty- 
eight millions, which was about the sum spent on 8. Ildefonso. 

I do not know to whose sense of humour the peculiarity of 
the fountain of La taza is due, but it precisely suited Ferdi- 
nand VII.’s. He was fond of taking ladies in their best clothes to 
admire the slim shoot of water in the centre, and just as they 
thought the show was ended, a magnificent cascade would break 
out round the edge of the cup, completely drenching them and 
reducing all the surrounding gravel to a puddle. 

The last fountain to play is the Fountain of Fame. Between 
it and the Palace lies an old formal garden with clipped box 
hedges, and stone vases, and a green avenue of limes on either 
side. Fame’s winged steed prances on a rock, her victims are 
beneath its hoofs, and she, a-tiptoe on its back, trumpets forth 
a silver column of water which may be seen from far Segovia, 
waving and glittering in the sun. It drops, and quickly as crowds 
do, the crowd disperses, vanishes away. Fame on her steed 
stands there dry and deserted, trumpeting nothingness. A black- 
veiled nun winds slowly between the clipped hedges, her eyes on 
her breviary, her silent lips moving. The shadows of the limes 
lengthen across the garden: they are longer than they were a 
hundred years ago. Nothing else has changed. 
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‘THE third time I laid out the cards,’ said the lieutenant, 
‘exactly the same thing happened again: the queen of hearts at 
the top, meaning love, the king of clubs to the right of her, 
showing heroic character, and the seven of spades in the last 
three, showing that the sign was to be fulfilled immediately. . . . 
I had always hoped that I shouldn’t marry a heroine: I can’t 
stand your masculine women.’ He sighed with Slavonic resigna- 
tion, and added, ‘ Rokw ne minovat,’ which is Russian for Kismet. 

I pitied him from the bottom of my heart, and was glad that 
the cards had no such power over destiny in England as they 
have in Russia. 

We were marching along the white road under Kislovodsk, 
down into the green valley of the Terek, I with my wanderer’s 
wardrobe and sketching pack slung over my shoulders. The six 
soldiers of the lieutenant’s detachment tramped behind us, softly 
singing: the big corporal was taking his turn as soloist, the five 
privates joining in with a monotonous Ay Juli, luli at the end of 
each line. The shadows of the hills were creeping slowly up to 
the white top of Mount Elbruz, which faced us imperturbably over 
velvet forests from the distance. 

The lieutenant’s orders were to reach Colonel Orsha’s house 
on the lower slopes of the Okova by nightfall, and hold it against 
the rebellious Chechens ; and I, the peaceful landscape painter, 
had been swept away protesting in the current of his march, 
sketching umbrella and all, from my roadside attitude of artistic 
unconcern with the quarrels of governments and subjects. 

The trouble between the tribesmen and the Russians had 
arisen from the inveterate incompatibility of their ideas as to the 
right method of acquiring property in horses. Arak, son of the 
powerful chieftain Feraz, was to be married to Bela of Sizi-ail ; 
and by way of kolym, or dowry, the bridegroom was to present 
Bela’s father with twenty mountain horses. Feraz had no horses 
to spare: what Chechen has? They must be got. But in 
matters of horseflesh a Chechenian aristocrat cannot stoop to the 
sordid methods of purchase ; nor would a Chechenian bridegroom 
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be respected by a wife who could say of him : ‘ He bought a horse.” 
Therefore father and son raided the War Office pastures. A hire- 
ling watchman bewrayed them ; orders were issued for their arrest, 
and six villages went on the war-path for the honour of the tribal 
custom. It was plain that the tribesmen would try to hold the 
Okova range, as they had done in 93; the business of the lieu- 
tenant’s regiment was to anticipate them; and Colonel Orsha’s 
house was one of the first positions to be occupied, for it com- 
manded access to the hills from the Terek side. 

The lieutenant and I stopped at the divide and waited for 
the soldiers to come up. 

‘Which is the way, Pavel?’ asked my companion of the big 
corporal. 

‘Up here,’ replied the giant, pointing to a narrow path which 
wound its way up among the fir-trees to our right. 

‘Lead the way,’ said the lieutenant, and the corporal joined 
us in the front. 

He willingly imparted his large knowledge of the people and 
places about us. He told us of the exploits of Colonel Orsha 
against the hillmen in the days before he lost his right leg in an 
wil of the Gruzians. 

‘The apple lies near the apple-tree, as the saying is, masters: 
like father, like daughter. Varvara Petrévna’s a fine lass, tall and 
strong, and as bold as a lion. When the Gruzians broke into the 
empty barracks that day and the stablemen fled to their stalls, 
she faced the rebels like a man and rated them for their cowardice, 
till they slunk away from before her with their tails between 
their legs. . . . A fine lass! . . . But you'll judge for yourselves 
this evening when you see her. A heroine she is! everyone says 
so: a true heroine.’ 

The lieutenant and I eyed each other with a ‘wild surmise.’ 
Were the cards true prophets ? 

Half an hour’s climbing brought us to Colonel Orsha’s house, 
a low white building on a rocky promontory. Passing the wall 
which cut off the promontory from the hillside, we stepped on to 
a fresh green lawn running up to the house. From the rocks to 
the right bubbled a spring, whose waters ran in a little stream 
across the lawn and flashed down the sheer hillside to the left. 
Beyond the stream stood a girl—a little slender figure clad in 
pink and topped by a broad straw hat. She was feeding a flock 
of white Caucasian pigeons ; some were picking the breadcrumbs 
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from the grass at her feet, others were poised in the air waiting 
for a morsel to be thrown them, and one was seated on her arm 
helping himself from the plate which she held in her hand. Her 
back was turned to us, and she did not notice our approach, but 
as we stepped on to the planks which bridged the stream, the 
pigeons flew up into the cedars, and she turned towards us—a bright 
oval face, with loose brown hair shading the soft eyes. Her lips 
quivered in surprise at the sudden apparition of the armed band. 

‘Forgive our intrusion, mademoiselle,’ said the lieutenant, 
saluting her: ‘ have I the honour of addressing Mlle. Orsha ?’ 

‘No, that is my cousin ;... but what are the soldiers come for ?’ 

‘To defend your house, mademoiselle. I regret to say that the 
hillmen are in revolt. And permit me to suggest that under the 
circumstances it will be better for you to retire within doors.’... 

There was no need for the recommendation: before the 
lieutenant’s sentence was ended the little pink figure was in full 
flight for the house. Another figure appeared in the open door- 
way as the fugitive disappeared: a tall, handsome young woman, 
with a high aquiline nose and a commanding presence, came down 
the steps to meet us. She listened without any appearance of 
surprise, while the lieutenant stated his mission. 

‘Pray send your men to the kitchen,’ she said, ‘and follow me 
to the drawing-room. My father will be glad of the opportunity 
of putting his house and goods at the service of his country.’ 

The evening passed without alarms. The doors were barri- 
caded, the windows loopholed with mattresses and bags of sand, 
and sentinels were posted on the hillside and a watchman on the 
roof. At supper the colonel regaled us with stories of his 
daughter and his family. The colonel was descended in a direct 
line from Boyarin Orsha of Ivan the Terrible’s time, and all his 
forebears had been mighty men of battle. Varvéra Petrévna’s 
great-grandmother was the famous Princess Ochtenski, who had 
seen her two sons slaughtered before her eyes at Smolensk 
rather than yield to Napoleon’s soldiers the keys of the magazine, 
which her husband the commandant had left in her charge. 

When the ladies left us, I ventured to question our host as to 
the young lady we had found in the garden. Sdfia Semydénovna, 
or Sonia as she was called in the family circle, was ajniece of the 
colonel, daughter of a younger brother who had disgraced himself 
by running away with a little Russian actress in the seventies, and 
had redeemed his disgrace and achieved his wife’s misfortunes by 
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getting shot on the heights of the Shipka two years later. The 
poor widow had returned to the stage, and struggled gallantly on 
for fifteen years, then died, leaving no fortune but a tender recol- 
lection behind her. Colonel Orsha had sought out his brother’s 
child and made her welcome to his mountain home. There was 
a large admixture of contemptuous pity in his tenderness for her ; 
she had none of the stern virtues of Varvira Petrévna. ‘She 
is not an Orsha,’ said the colonel. She seemed in this household 
like a tender larch budding among the pine-trees. 

When we passed into the drawing-room after supper, the 
lieutenant went to Varvara Petrévna like a lamb to the 
slaughter: rdkw ne minovit. As an artist without a destiny I 
was able to devote myself to the less heroic charms of Séfia 
Semydnovna. She had a soft and pretty voice, and at the 
colonel’s request she sang us two or three Little Russian songs, 
sad little déimki of her native Ukraine, accompanying herself on 
a zitter. She ended the evening in disgrace. Fascinated by the 
sound of the music, a mouse crept out from a corner towards the 
musician. Sonia was the first to perceive it: dropping her zitter 
on the floor, she leaped upon a chair, holding up her skirts and 
uttering a series of little screams, as high-pitched almost as the 
mouse’s own squeak. She was not an Orsha. Varvara Petrévna’s 
cat rose at the sound, and the mouse fled for refuge to the 
window-curtains. 

‘ Silly Sonia,’ said the stately Varvara, rising and going to the 
window ; ‘it’s only a mouse. . . . Here, Misha!’ 

She shook the curtains; the mouse fell to the floor, and the 
cat pounced upon it. With the utmost unreason Sonia burst into 
a flood of tears. 

‘Cruel, cruel Misha!’ she cried. 

‘Hush, Sonia,’ said her uncle ; ‘don’t disgrace yourself before 
our guests.’ 

Sonia ran out of the room like a petulant child, and was no 
more seen that night. 

We were up betimes in the morning. Long-robed hillmen 
had been sighted at dawn in the pass; we might expect an attack 
before many hours had elapsed. Going to the drawing-room at 
about nine o’clock, I found Varvara Petrévna and the servants 
kneeling before the eikons ; Varvara Petrévna was reading 
Slavonic prayers out of a large leather book, while the servants 
crossed themselves vigorously at every pause, and answered 
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Héspodi pomilui—Lord, have mercy on us! Sonia was nowhere 
to be seen. 

She was discovered later in the great servants’ hall, amusing 
herself with the soldiers. When the lieutenant and I entered 
the apartment she was performing the national shawl-dance with 
the big corporal, while the rest stood by as chorus, singing ‘ Vo 
sadti li v ogorddé,’ and clapping their hands in measured time. 
She was gliding coquettishly away on heel and toe with the shawl 
raised above her head, while the corporal stamped rhythmically 
after her in the réle of the ‘gallant lover.’ At the end of the 
dance the singers broke into rapturous applause : 

‘Ay da Séfia Semyénovna!’ they cried; ‘ molodétz!’ 

The crash of a rifle-butt on the stone floor of the vestibule 
broke up our musical party; one of the sentinels had come in 
with the news that the Chechenians were ascending the hillside. 
Varvara Petrévna summoned the whole company into the drawing- 
room. We stood in a circle about the room and sang the 
national anthem, ‘Bozhe Tsaryd chrani,’ Varvaira Petrévna lead- 
ing the music in a clear ringing voice. 

Our hymn was hardly ended when the crunch of a bullet in 
the top of the French glass over the piano, followed by the crack 
of a rifle outside, warned us that the attack had begun. Sonia 
turned pale and uttered just such another little scream as she had 
uttered the evening before at the sight of the mouse; then she 
looked round from face to face, with tears in her eyes and a little 
frightened smile playing about her lips. Varvara Petrévna took 
her by the hand and led her from the room; women were not 
wanted in the apartments facing the enemy. 

The house stood, as I have said, on a promontory jutting from 
the hillside; on two sides the rock continued the lines of the 
walls precipitously downward; on the third there was no more 
than a terrace between house and cliff; attack and defence were 
concentrated on the side facing down the garden. The enemy 
took up their place behind the low wall which divided the garden 
from the hillside, and the fighting resolved itself into a dogged 
exchange of bullets between sheltered men. Meanwhile the 
spring bubbled and ran peacefully across the middle distance with 
cheerful unconcern. 

The enemy had made their attack inopportunely, just at the 
hour when we had hoped to be sitting down to a comfortable 
déeuner. As aman I resented the wrong to my appetite; as an 
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artist I could do no less than let off an ineffective gun through a 
loophole to add to the picturesqueness of our defence. Man and 
artist rejoiced together when Sonia and Varvara Petrévna ran 
into the room with dishes of smoking cutlets in their hands, and 
stole along the shelter of the walls to distribute the delicacies 
among the warriors at the windows. For some reason or other 
Sonia had arrayed herself in a large white apron, and fixed a 
cook’s cap on her head; in this setting her little slender figure 
and flushed face made the most bewitching picture in the world, 
as she held her plate daintily out towards me. There was still 
one cutlet left; she put out her hand to lay the plate in the 
bottom of the loophole, between the sand-bags, when an envious 
bullet howled through the openjng, grazing the skin from her 
white flesh. It was a tiny wound—our first casualty. Sonia 
drew her hand quickly away, sank on the floor, and cried help- 
lessly between pain and terror. She refused to be comforted, 
and was led away sobbing bitterly by the imperturbable Varvara 
Petrévna. 

The fortifications of our loopholes were made of inflammable 
stuff, and in spite of all carefulness we were in perpetual danger 
of setting our defences on fire. To prevent disaster from this 
cause, the lieutenant had had all the water in the house brought 
into the front rooms. The event proved the wisdom of his pre- 
caution: a bolster in one of the windows caught, and burst at 
once into a mass of flame. Our united efforts extinguished the 
main conflagration; but meanwhile the outer woodwork had 
taken fire, and the roof was in danger; without a moment’s 
hesitation the big corporal leaped upon the window-sill with a 
bucket of water, and saved further peril with a douche. Before 
he had time to step back into the room a bullet from a Chechen 
gun struck him in the chest. With a loud cry he flung up his 
arms and fell crashing to the floor. The noise of his fall brought 
the women to the door; Varvara Petrévna stepped stately into 
the room, and Sonia appeared behind her with a bandaged hand 
and tear-stained cheeks. 

‘Through the lungs!’ ejaculated the lieutenant, as the 
corporal coughed heavily, and the blood flowed over his lips. 

‘It’s all over with him!’ murmured a soldier, wagging his 
head as one who knew. ‘God rest his soul!’ 

‘Ivan, take his place,’ said the lieutenant. ‘Ephim must 
have his window to himself.’ 
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‘Let Ivan stay where he is,’ said Varvara Petrévna, coming 
quietly forward and loosening the dying man’s grip of his rifle. 
‘I will take the corporal’s place.’ 

She walked to the window, opening the breech with the air of 
an expert to see if the magazine was full. The dying corporal 
lay groaning on the floor, but we could not stop to attend to him. 
Sonia knelt down, took his head in her lap, and soothed him 
as one might soothe a sick child; her tears rained on his face 
as she kissed him and caressed him and murmured words of 
comfort. 

‘Water! water!’ groaned the corporal. 

‘Akulina! Masha!’ cried Sonia to the servants beyond the 
doorway ; ‘ bring water quickly !’ 

‘There is none, Bairyshnia,’ answered the frightened Masha; 
‘the corporal threw the last drop out of window.’ 

Sonia slipped a cushion under the wounded man’s head, and 
went to seek in the empty cans; with all her zeal she could 
collect no more than a thimbleful, which she administered to her 
patient. 

Varvara Petrévna stood at her post in the window, tall and 
terrible, levelling her gun and firing as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world. 

‘Ay da Varvara Petrévna!’ said the soldiers approvingly ; 
‘molodétz! she’s a heroine!’ 

The dying man soon renewed his piteous cries for water. 

‘Varvara, uncle, lieutenant, for Heaven’s sake get some 
water!’ cried Sonia, going frantically from one to another. 

‘Hush!’ said Varvara, without turning round, ‘you disturb 
our aim.’ 

‘There is no water but in the spring,’ said the colonel. 

Sonia disappeared from the room. A minute later we were 
stupefied with horror. A little slender figure in pink darted out 
upon the lawn from behind the corner of the house and sped 
towards the spring; it was Sonia with a bucket in her hand, 
running as fast as her legs could carry her. A bullet from the 
enemy ploughed up the grass at her feet, but she ran on un- 
heeding. We held our breath and waited. . . . The Chechenians 
had ceased firing. A tall form arose and stood upon the garden 
wall—a handsome young hillman, dressed in a fez-shaped lamb- 
skin cap and a long Chechenian robe, with a belt full of silver- 
hilted knives, 
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‘It is Arak himself, the son of Feraz,’ said the lieutenant. 

Varvara Petrévna slowly raised her gun and covered him. 

‘Down with your gun, Varvara!’ cried the colonel angrily; 
‘the Chechens have stopped firing.’ She lowered her weapon. 

The young chief jumped down and walked towards Sonia, 
saluting gracefully. They exchanged a few words; Arak took the 
bucket from her and filled it at the spring. As she put out her 
hand to receive it from him he perceived the bandage on her 
finger. He paused and questioned her; question and answer 
were lost to us. Instead of handing her the bucket he advanced 
side by side with her up to the house. She took the water from 
him and ran round to the door by which she had made her exit. 
Arak came close under the windows and asked who was in 
command ; the lieutenant stood forward in the open window. 

‘I congratulate you, sir, upon the valour of the women of your 
garrison,’ said Arak, with a polite little smile; ‘but Chechens do 
not fight with women. We are disarmed by the courage and 
devotion of this lady ; the house which shelters her is sacred, and 
we have no more heart for the attack. . . . There are plenty of 
foes for us beyond the pass: we go to meet them. Farewell!’ 

He bowed and returned to his men. In a few minutes there 
were no Chechens to be seen on the hillside. 

Some hours later a detachment of the lieutenant’s regiment 
brought us news of an engagement in the valley. Arak and his 
father had both been wounded and taken prisoners; the dis- 
comfiture of the hillmen was so complete that the uprising was 
practically at an end. 

Sonia attended the corporal till the end, which was not long 
in coming. As she rose from her place beside the couch where 
he had been laid, she fell fainting on the floor; the excitement 
of action ended, she had nothing to sustain her. She was put to 
bed in a state of high fever. After a thanksgiving service, which 
Varvira Petrévna held in the drawing-room, the lieutenant and 
I left the house, pursued by the hospitable injunctions of the 
colonel to be his guests as soon as our fortunes should bring us 
again to the neighbourhood of the Okova. 


I met the lieutenant a year later at a dance at Government 
House, Tiflis. We talked of the eventful day we had spent in 
the colonel’s house. 
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‘I shall always be grateful for that adventure,’ I said; ‘it 
supplied me with a subject for a picture.’ 

‘It did more for me,’ said the lieutenant, smiling. ‘I spent 
a month there in the autumn and found myself a wife.’ 

‘Then the cards-——’ 

‘ Were true prophets.’ 

‘I congratulate you, my dear fellow; Varvéra Petrévna seemed 
to me a woman whom any man might be proud to. . .’ 

‘Then go in and win her—she is still free. . . . Here comes 
my wife, . . . Sonia, you haven’t forgotten our old comrade in 
arms ?’ 


GEORGE CALDERON, 
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SARSFIELD. 


PATRICK SARSFIELD is a popular Irish hero. Yet little is known 
of the story of his life. In 1690 he drove William III. from the 
walls of Limerick. On that achievement his reputation rests. 
Sarsfield and Limerick are still names to conjure with in Ireland. 

The Sarsfields—De Saresfeld—were Normans. They came to 
Ireland with Henry II. There were two branches of the family. 
The head of the one, Dominic, was made a baronet by James i. 
and afterwards ennobled as Viscount Kinsale;! the head of the 
other, William, held the manor of Lucan, and was knighted while 
Mayor of Dublin by Sir Henry Sidney in 1566. The grandson 
of this William Sarsfield married Anne O’Moore, daughter of the 
famous Irish chief Rory O’Moore, and became the father of 
William, Patrick, and Mary. William married Mary, a natural 
daughter of Charles IT. and sister of the Duke of Monmouth. 
On his death without male issue the family estates of Lucan 
descended to Patrick, the subject of this sketch. 

Patrick Sarsfield was born, probably at Lucan, about 1650.? 
Beyond the fact that he was educated at a French military school, 
nothing is definitely known of his boyhood and youth. The first 
authentic bit of information which we get about him is to be 
found in Dalton’s ‘Army List’ for 1678, where his name appears 
as a lieutenant in Monmouth’s regiment of Foot. We learn from 
Sarsfield himself that he was in London in the summer of 1678 
(whither he had come from France), lodging in the house of the 
king’s saddler at Charing Cross; and that some time previously 
he had received a commission in Captain Dangan’s regiment of 
Horse. This commission, he said, had been given to him by 
‘Colonel Dempsey or Mr. Trant at the Crown and Scepter Tavern, 
Pick-a-Dilly.’ ® 

The next glimpse we get of him is in the journal of Narcissus 


1 In the reign of Charles II. the title was changed to Viscount Kilmallock. 

2 Dr. Todhunter, The Life of Patrick Sarsfield. 

8 Deposition made by Sarsfield before the Mayor of Chester. The Mayor had 
arrested certain persons on their way to Ireland without passports, Sarsfield among 
the number. In this deposition Sarsfield gives an account of himself to calm 
the Mayor’s fears. For details see Dr. Todhunter'’s Life. 
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Luttrell, where we read (under date September 9, 1681): ‘There 
has been a tall Irishman to be seen in Bartholomew Fair, and the 
Lord Grey being to see him said he would make a swinging 
evidence,’ probably in allusion to the witnesses in ‘the Popish 
plot,’ ‘on which one Captain Sarsfield, an Irishman, sent his lord- 
ship a challenge, taking it as an affront on his countrymen.’ No 
duel, however, seems to have been fought. Later on we read (under 
date September 18, 1681): ‘ Captain Sarsfield, who challenged the 
Lord Grey, was taken into custody, but hath since made his escape 
out of the messenger’s hands.’ Sarsfield, however, did take part 
in a duel on December 16 following. Says Luttrell: ‘There was 
a duel fought between the Lord Newburgh and the Lord Kinsale 
as principals (two striplings under 20) and Mr. Kirk and Captain 
Sarsfield as seconds: the principals had no hurt, but Captain 
Sarsfield was run through the body near the shoulder very dan- 
gerously.’ Over three years later we find him playing an im- 
portant part on another stage. At the battle of Sedgemoor 
(July 6, 1685) he fought in the Life Guards under Feversham 
and Churchill. 

‘Monmouth’s Foot,’ says Macaulay, ‘ though deserted, made a 
gallant stand. The Life Guards attacked them on the right, the 
Blues on the left, but the Somersetshire clowns with their seythes 
and the butt ends of their muskets faced the Royal Horse like old 
soldiers. Oglethorpe made a vigorous attempt to break them, and 
was manfully repulsed. Sarsfield, a brave Irish officer, whose name 
afterwards obtained a melancholy celebrity, charged on the other 
flank. His men were beaten back. He was himself struck to 
the ground, and lay for a time as one dead.’ 

When the Revolution came Sarsfield remained faithful to the 
king. He led the Irish Horse at Wincanton in the first brush 
with the enemy, followed James to France, and returned with the 
ill-fated monarch to Ireland. In all that he did he acted like a 
gallant soldier and a chivalrous Irish gentleman. Yet he was no 
favourite with the king, nor with Tyrconnel, the Irish viceroy. 
‘A brave man, but no brains,’ said James, a competent authority, 
no doubt, on bravery and brains. This was not the verdict of 
T)’Avaux, the French Ambassador, who accompanied James on his 
Irish expedition. 

‘Sarsfield,’ he wrote to Louvois, ‘is not a man of the birth of 
my Lord Galway nor of McCarthy (Mounteashel), but he is a 
man distinguished by his merit, who has more influence in this 
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kingdom than any man I know. He has valour, but, above all, 
honour and probity which are proof against any assault.’ James 
landed at Kinsale in March 1689, and set out immediately for the 
capital. In the Parliament, which he then summoned, Sarsfield 
sat for the county Dublin. He took no part in the siege of 
Londonderry, but commanded in Connaught. ‘I had all the 
trouble in the world,’ says D’Avaux, ‘to get Sarsfield made a 
brigadier; my Lord Tyrconnel strongly opposed this, saying he 
was a very brave man but had no head. Nevertheless, my Lord 
Tyreonnel sent him into the province of Connaught with a handful 
of men; he raised 2,000 more on his own credit, and with these 
troops preserved the whole province to the king.’ Afterwards 
James, apparently, began to think that Sarsfield possessed ‘ brains’ 
as well as ‘bravery.’ In exchange for some French troops a 
number of Irish recruits were sent to France in 1689—the first 
instalment of that brigade whose fame filled Europe, and the 
memory cf whose deeds is still fondly cherished by the Irish 
people. D’Avaux asked James for Sarsfield to command these 
recruits, but James refused to grant the request. 

‘T asked the King of England,’ says D’Avaux, ‘ for Sarsfield 
for one of the colonels to go to France, and command the corps. 
The king was so pleased with his success in Connaught that 
when I asked for Sarsfield he told me that I wanted to take all 
his officers, that he would not give him to me, and that I was 
unreasonable, and walked three times round the room in great 
anger. I bore all this meekly ; and meanwhile I had a notion of 
my own, a very good one, as to Sarsfield. I obtained a promise 
from him that he would not go to France except to command 
this corps under the orders of McCarthy; so that if McCarthy 
(captured by the English) got out of prison, he should still have 
chief command with Sarsfield under him; while if he remained 
prisoner (he escaped soon afterwards), Sarsfield should have sole 
command,’ 

D’Avaux adds: ‘Sarsfield will, [ believe, be extremely useful, 
as he is a man who will always be at the head of his troops, and 
will take great care of them.’ 

Sarsfield commanded his regiment of Horse—Sarsfield’s Horse 
—at the Battle of the Boyne. On the morning of July 1, 1690, 
he reconnoitred the English forces in company with Lauzun, 
Tyreonnel, and Berwick. ‘ While William,’ says Macaulay, ‘ was 
at his repast a group of horsemen appeared close to the water on 
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the opposite shore. Among them his attendants could discern 
some who had once been conspicuous at reviews in Hyde Park 
and at balls in the gallery of Whitehall, the youthful Berwick, 
the small fair-haired Lauzun, Tyrconnel, once admired by maids 
of honour as the model of manly vigour and beauty, but now 
bent down by years and crippled by gout, and, overtopping all, the 
stately head of Sarsfield.’ 

William began the battle by an attempt to outflank the Trish 
left and get possession of the road to Dublin. Sarsfield’s Horse 
and the French auxiliaries were sent to check this movement, and 
to secure the line of retreat, which they did. Meanwhile the 

wnglish centre had forced the passage of the Boyne right under 

the Hill of Donore, from which vantage point James witnessed the 
fight. The Irish infantry, raw levies infamously led by Tyreon- 
nel, gave way under the combined onslaught of English, Dutch, 
Danes, and Huguenots, but the cavalry, under Hamilton, made a 
gallant stand. Dashing into the stream, they checked the onset 
of Solmes “Blues, drove back the Danish Brigade, scattered the 
Huguenot regiments, and overwhelmed the Enniskilleners. Caille- 
mot, the Huguenot leader, Schomberg, the veteran Dutch com- 
mander, and Walker of Derry fame, fell while rallying their 
broken forces. It was the crisis of the day. Had James pos- 
sessed ‘bravery’ or ‘brains,’ he would have hurled Sarsfield’s 
Horse upon the enemy. But he showed neither the capacity of 
a general nor the courage of a soldier, Panic-stricken, he fled 
from the field while the battle was still raging, and carried 
Sarsfield’s Horse with him. Far differently acted William. See- 
ing the peril of the situation, he hastened to the scene of danger, 
flung himself into the thick of the fight, galloped from point 
to point, wherever the conflict was hottest, brought up every 
available man, rallied every wavering regiment, and ultimately 
defeated the Irish Horse, which, though unsupported, yielded 
only when their ranks were decimated and their commander 
was a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. ‘In war,’ says 
Napoleon, ‘a Man is everything.’ At the Boyne the Prince of 
Orange, and not the English king, was the ‘ Man.’ 

‘Change kings,’ Sarsfield is reported to have said subséquently, 
‘and we will fight you over again.’ 

Flying from the Hill of Donore, James did not draw rein 
until he reached Dublin Castle. ‘The Irish ran,’ he said to 
Lady Tyreonnel, who met him on the threshold. ‘ Your Majesty 
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seems to have won the race,’ was the witty rejoinder. In an 
execrable anti-Jacobite farce acted in London immediately after 
the battle, words are put into the mouth of Sarsfield which pro- 
bably represent his feelings on being withdrawn from the field to 
cover James’s flight. 

‘ James (aside): This fellow will make me valiant in spite of 
my teeth. 

‘Sarstield (aside): Curse of my stars, that I must be detached. 
I would have wrested victory out of heretic fortune’s hands.’ 

From Dublin James hurried to the coast, and embarked for 
France. Ireland saw him no more. 

After the Battle of the Boyne the Irish fell back on Limerick. 
William marched immediately against that city. 

The commanders of the Franco-Irish army—Lauzun, Tyrcon- 
nel, Boisseleau, Sarsfield—held a council of war. Lauzun believed 
that Limerick could net be held. He laughed at the ‘ fortifica- 
tions.’ ‘It’s unnecessary,’ he said, ‘for the English to bring 
cannon against such a place as this. What you call your ramparts 
might be battered down with roasted apples.’ Tyreonnel agreed 
with the French General. But Sarsfield said the town could be, 
and should be defended. He would defend it. Then Lauzun 
and Tyreonnel retired with the French troops to Galway, and 
Sarsfield and the Irish soldiers remained to face the foe. 
Boisseleau remained with them. In describing the scenes which 
followed, I shall borrow from what I have written elsewhere on 
this subject. 

On August 9 William sat down before the town with an army 
of 28,000 men. The defenders numbered an effective force of 
10,000 infantry and 4,000 horse. William at once sent a 
message to Boisseleau to surrender. Boisseleau sent back a 
courteous reply.  ‘ Tell the English king,’ he said, ‘that I hope 
I shall merit his opinion more by a vigorous defence than by a 
shameful surrender of a fortress which has been entrusted to me.’ 

William was not prepared for this reply. He had heard that 
Tauzun and the French had departed. He did not believe that 
the town, thus abandoned, would attempt to hold out. He was 
resolved to await the arrival of a siege train which was coming 
up from Waterford with guns,. ammunition, and stores. On 
August 11 this siege train arrived at the little village of Bally- 
neety, within ten miles of William’s camp. 

The day before the news of its approach had reached Limeriek 
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Sarsfield saw at a glance that the fate of the town must depend on 
the arrival of the siege train, and he resolved that arrive it never 
should. On the night of August 10 he issued from the city with 
a force of 500 horse, and, under the direction of a faithful guide, 
moved by a circuitous route towards Ballyneety, whither he had 
learned that the convoy guarding the siege train were bending their 
ways. During the day of the 11th he remained concealed in the 
Keeper Mountain. In the evening the siege train arrived at 
Ballyneety. That night Sarsfield resolved to surprise the convoy 
and destroy the train. His first step was to learn the password 
of the enemy. Here fortune favoured him. The wife of a soldier 
attached to the convoy had lagged behind in the march. One of 
Sarsfield’s troopers came up with her and was struck by her forlorn 
position—friendless, tired, deserted. He dismounted and placed 
her on his horse. He learned who she was, and she told him that 
the password of the convoy was ‘Sarsfield.’ At two o'clock on the 
morning of the 12th Sarsfield’s horse approached the lines of the 
enemy. The English sentinels challenged, and the password was 
given—‘Sarsfield.” The Irish horse passed on, drawing nearer 
and nearer, until at length they came within striking distance of 
the foe. 

The sentinels again challenged, when the leader of the fore- 
most troop, placing himself at the head of his men and waving 
his sword, answered: ‘ Sarsfield—Sarsfield is the word, and Sarsfield 
is the man.’ The Irish horse charged, the English outposts were 
driven in, the camp was surprised. Sixty Englishmen were 
killed, one officer was taken prisoner, the rest fled, leaving 
wagons, guns, ammunition, stores, all behind. Then ‘the 
victorious Irish made a huge pile of wagons and pieces of cannon. 
Every gun was stuffed with powder and fixed with its mouth in 
the ground, and the whole mass was blown up. The solitary 
prisoner was treated with great civility by Sarsfield. “If I had 
failed in this attempt,” said the Irish General, “IT should have 
been off to France.” Intelligence had been carried to William's 
headquarters that Sarsfield had stolen out of Limerick, and was 
ranging the country. 

‘The king guessed the design of his brave enemy, and sent 
500 horse to protect the guns. . . . At one in the morning the 
detachment set out, but had scarcely left when a blaze like 
lightning and a crash like thunder announced to the wide plain 
of the Shannon that all was over. 
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‘Sarstield had long been the favourite of his countrymen, and 
this most seasonable exploit, judiciously planned and vigorously 
executed, raised him still higher in their estimation. Their 
spirits rose, and the besiegers began to lose heart. William did 
his best to repair his loss. Two of the guns which had been 
blown up were found to he still serviceable. Two more were sent 
for from Waterford. Batteries were constructed of small field 
pieces, which, though they might have been useless against one 
of the fortresses of Hainault or Brabant, made some impression 
on the feeble defences of Limerick. Several outworks were carried 
by storm, and a breach in the rampart of the city began to 
appear.’ 

On August 27 William crdered an assault on the city. At 
three o’clock in the afternoon the storming party advanced. The 
Grenadiers led the way. Firing their matchlocks and throwing 
their grenades, they sprang into the breach. The defenders, 
confused and dismayed by the explosion of the grenades—a new 
experience to them—gave way all along the line and fell back 
rapidly. On came the English, flushed by success and accustomed 
to victory, and back went the Irish before them. Within a short 
distance of the breach they rallied and faced the foe, but the 
charge was irresistible and bore down all opposition. The 
English had now penetrated well into the town, and their victory 
seemed assured. But the Irish, driven to bay, rallied once more, 
and this time made a determined stand. A fierce hand-to-hand 
fight, which lasted for four hours, now began. The citizens of 
Limerick joined the soldiers, and, seizing whatever weapons lay 
ready to their hands, rushed into the fray. The very women 
mingled in the contest, flinging stones, bottles, and other missiles 
at the assailants, and being, as the Williamite historian, who was 
at the siege, says, ‘nearer to our men than their own.’ Hour 
after hour passed, but still the fight went on. Backwards and 
forwards, to and fro, the surging mass of combatants swayed, 
till towards sunset the English slowly and sullenly, but steadily 
and surely, commenced to give way. A splendid German regiment, 
the Brandenburgers, had entered the town, and were working 
round to the rear of the Irish, when a mine exploded beneath 
their feet and blew them into the air. Then, amid the ruin and 
carnage, the Irish redoubled their efforts and beat the English 
back to the breach. There the enemy made a last stand, but in 
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vain. They were hurled from the city, and driven pell-mell to 
their entrenchments. William, who had witnessed the fight from 
an old ruin called Cromwell’s Fort, now saw his retreating army 
flying from the victorious Irish. He quickly hastened to his tent 
and summoned a council of war. But it was decided that the 
attack should not be renewed. A few days afterwards William 
sailed for England, leaving General Ginkel in command of the 
army, and on August 31 General Ginkel marched away from 
Limerick. About the same time Lauzun and Tyrconnel retired 
to France, while Sarsfield and Boisseleau remained among the 
people whom they had so well and gloriously defended. 

At the commencement of the war Sarsfield was the soldier of 
the king. He was now the soldier of Ireland. ‘The darling of 
the army ’"—so he has been described by a contemporary authority. 
‘The king,’ said: one of his colonels at Athlone, ‘is nothing to 
me. I obey Sarsfield.’ 

The sentiment so expressed was no doubt general among 
the Irish soldiers, and may account for the fact that, despite the 
gallant defence of Limerick, James persisted in keeping the hero 
of the siege in the background. He suspected and distrusted the 
one man who had served him with conspicuous success. After 
the victory Berwick was made the Jacobite Governor of Ireland. 
Sarsfield was sent to command in Connaught. Early in 1691 
Tyreonnel, the evil genius of the Irish army, returned, and 
Berwick was recalled to France. A Frenchman, St. Ruth, was 
appointed commander-in-chief. Another Frenchman, D’Usson, was 
made second in command. Sarsfield was ignored—save, indeed, 
that he received the barren title of Earl of Lucan. Yet he never 
complained. He did his duty. He took measures for the 
defence of his province, and awaited orders. In May 1691 the 

English army, under Ginkel, took the field and marched on 
Connaught. Sarsfield waited for them at Athlone, the best 
strategic point in the line of defence. 

One part of Athlone—the English town—stands in Leinster, 
the other—the Irish town—in Connaught. The Shannon runs 
between, and was in those days spanned by a stone bridge. After 
a stubborn resistance Ginkel succeeded in seizing the Leinster 
part of the town, but the Irish, retreating, destroyed two arches of 
the bridge, and ‘so checked the English advance. The real fight 
now began, To reach the Connaught side the river had to be 
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forded or the bridge crossed. St. Ruth, who had hastened with 
his army from Limerick and taken up his position on the 
Connaught side, considered the town unassailable, and, though 
warned by Sarsfield to keep on the alert, showed neither skill nor 
energy in directing the defence. In fact, he would neither 
command himself nor allow Sarsfield to command. ‘At. the 
crisis of the fate of Ireland,’ Macaulay justly says, ‘the services 
of the first of Irish soldiers were not used, or were used with 
jealous caution . . . if he ventured to offer a suggestion it was 
received with a sneer or a frown.’ High words, it is said, passed 
between St. Ruth and Sarsfield, and the latter was ordered to his 
camp. 

On June 26 Ginkel opened a fierce fire on the Irish town, 
dealing death and havoc around. He then tried to cross the bridge, 
but the Irish offered a desperate resistance. Throughout the 26th 
and 27th the fight continued. The English repaired the broken 
arch on their side and succeeded in laying beams across to the 
Connaught side, and in placing planks on these beams. The 
position of the besieged was now perilous to the last degree. 
Yet, as Dr. Todhunter observes, ‘out of this peril came the most 
heroic action of the siege. A certain sergeant of Maxwell’s 
dragoons, whose name as given in James's ‘ Memoirs’ was 
Custume, getting together a party of ten other stout fellows, 
volunteered to pull up the planks laid down by the enemy. 
Donning their breast and back pieces, that they might as long 
as possible keep their lives, they rushed boldly out upon the 
bridge, drove back the carpenters, ‘and with the courage and 
strength beyond what men were thought capable of,’ say the 
‘Memoirs,’ ‘ began to pull up the planks, break down the beams, 
and fling them into the water; a tremendous fire from the whole 
English line was opened on them, and man after man fell; but 
plank after plank was torn up and hurled into the stream. Then 
the beams were attacked with saw and axe, but the eleven were 
all killed before their task was finished. Then eleven more 
sprang out, and the beams began to yield, though the men 
dropped one by one as before. Two got back alive to the town; 
the other nine were left dead upon the bridge. But the last 
heam was floating down the uncrossable Shannon,’ 

The defence of the bridge filled St. Ruth with renewed hope, 
and Ginkel almost with despair. The English Commander sum- 
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moned a council of war. The question of an immediate retreat was 
discussed, but Talmash and Ruvigny urged that another attempt 
should be made to take the town. At one point the river was 
fordable. It was proposed to try the ford this time. Maxwell 
guarded the ford on the Connaught side. He sent to St. Ruth 
for reinforcements. St. Ruth returned a scornful answer: ‘If 
Brigadier Maxwell is afraid,’ he is reported to have said, ‘ another 
General shall be sent.’ Sarsfield also warned the Commander- 
in-Chief, but his warning was despised, and he himself was forced 
to take up a position in the rear. 

On June 30 the English crossed the ford; the inadequate 
Irish force sent to guard the river were taken completely by 
surprise. Maxwell was made a prisoner, his men were dispersed, 
and Athlone was captured almost before St. Ruth knew that the 
English had crossed the Shannon. The gallant defenders of the 
bridge had fallen in vain. The bravery of the soldier was not 
proof against the folly of the General. Athlone fell because 
St. Ruth had failed to do his duty. 

St. Ruth now crossed the river Suck and took up a position 
near the village of Aughrim, some twenty miles west of Athlone 
and about thirty miles due north of Limerick. There Ginkel 
found him ready, and indeed eager, for the fray. St. Ruth’s 
ground was well chosen. His army was posted on the slope of 
a hill; in front lay a morass passable for infantry, but not for 
cavalry. On the right was a stream issuing from the morass ; 
on the left an old causeway only wide enough for two horses to 
pass at a time. Beyond the causeway was the Castle of 
Aughrim. 

St. Ruth’s dispositions were carefully made. In the centre, 
on the edge of the morass and screened by some old ‘ hedges and 
ditches,’ were the infantry commanded by Dorrington and John 
Hamilton. De Tessé commanded the right wing facing the 
stream, and with him were the cavalry regiments of Tyrconnel, 
Abercorn, Prendergast, and Sutherland. Sheldon commanded 
the left wing, defending the causeway ; in the Castle of Aughrim 
Walter Bourke with two hundred men was posted. Despite the 
lesson of Athlone, St. Ruth still treated Sarsfield with insolent 
hauteur. The most capable officer in the Irish army was, on this 
eventful day, placed in command of the reserves of cavalry, 
searcely within sight of the field of battle and with strict direc- 
tions not to move until ordered. He was not taken into the 
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confidence of the Commander-in-Chief, nor informed at any time 
of the operations in progress. 

At five o'clock on the evening of July 12 the battle began. 
Ginkel tried to turn the Irish right, but failed utterly. Then 
he ordered a frontal attack. The Huguenot regiments led the 
way across the morass. The Irish held their fire until the enemy 
came to close quarters, then a fierce combat ensued. The English 
foot broke through the hedges, the Irish falling slowly back. 
Suddenly a flanking fire was opened on the Huguenots, who reeled 
under the shock. The Irish at the centre rallied and charged 
home ; supports were sent forward on both sides. A desperate 
hand-to-hand conflict followed, sword to sword and bayonet to 
bayonet. Finally, the English gave way and were chased across 
the morass to their own ground. Again and again the assault 
was renewed on the Irish centre, and again and again it was 
fiercely repelled. 

‘This repulse,’ says a contemporary authority, one who was 
on the field of battle, ‘this repulse was no sooner given than 
a grand corps comes pouring down on the Irish for the third 
time. It was now the combat seemed more violent than before, 
and as if it were the last effort. After an obstinate storm the 
English were constrained to retreat. The Irish followed, making 
use of club musket, whereby the foreigners suffered much. The 
regiment of Guards and the whole Royal Brigade was particu- 
larly noted by the field to have performed uncommon execution. 
The Irish pursued so far that they gained the enemy’s ground 
and maintained themselves thereon. General Gordon O'Neil 
with his regiment took some of their cannon.’ ‘Hurrah! my 
boys,’ cried St. Ruth, ‘the victory is ours. We will drive them 
along the road to Dublin.’ 

The fight had now lasted for two hours. Ginkel, as after the 
heroic defence of the bridge at Athlone, was in despair. He, 
meditated a retreat, but Mackay urged him to hold his ground. 
The attempt to turn the Irish right had failed ; the attacks on 
the centre had failed. Mackay now advised a turning movement 
against the Irish left. Ginkel agreed. Mackay and Ruvigny led 
the Horse by twos along the old causeway under a heavy covering 
fire. St. Ruth saw the movement and laughed at it. His left 
was his strongest position. He waited to hear the thunder of the 
guns from the Castle of Aughrim, but Bourke’s batteries were 
silent ; the Irish had run short of ammunition. St. Ruth hastened 
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to the spot. He sent to Sarsfield for supports, but madly would 
not allow Sarsfield to command those supports. For the third 
time, when the fate of Ireland hung in the balance, this gallant 
soldier was doomed to inaction. Sarsfield sent forward the 
supports, chafing under the order which fixed him to a spot from 
which he could not even see his men advance. St. Ruth was 
elated with joy. He believed that the English were delivering 
themselves into his hands. ‘Forward, my boys,’ he cried, ‘ we 
will sweep them before us.’ The next instant he fell lifeless from 
his horse, a cannon ball had carried off his head. The death 
of St. Ruth was followed by total inaction on the Irish left. No 
one seems to have taken command. ‘The news was kept from 
Sarsfield. Nothing was done to check the English advance. The 
Trish left seemed paralysed. Meanwhile Mackay and Ruvigny 
pushed forward along the causeway, and got close on the Irish 
side. 

Ginkel then ordered his centre to advance once more across 
the morass to engage the Irish infantry in front. The Irish 
infantry resisted this attack with the gallantry which they had 
shown throughout the whole day. ‘They behaved themselves 
like men of another nation,’ says the self-complacent Story. ‘The 
Irish were never known to fight with more resolution,’ says the 
‘London Gazette.’ 

But the fate of the bravest soldiers in the world depends on 
the will of the general. The English were well served by 
Mackay, whose turning movement was well conceived and well 
executed. The Irish after the fall of St. Ruth were practically 
left without a leader, for Sarsfield was kept completely in the 
dark. Yet the Irish centre presented a bold front to the enemy 
until Mackay had worked round on the left and threatened their 
rear. Then they gave way, and their flight was the first intima- 
tion which Sarsfield received that the day was lost. He imme- 
diately took command, rallied the scattered forces, and retreated 
to Limerick. ‘Colonel Sarsfield,’ says an English authority in 
the French archives quoted by Dr. Todhunter, ‘who commanded 
the enemy in their retreat, performed miracles, and if he was 
not killed or taken it was not from any fault of his.’ 

On August 25, 1691, an English army was once more before 
Limerick, and Sarsfield was within the walls of the beleaguered 
town. Limerick again held bravely out ; but, with the rest of 
Ireland conquered, Sarsfield felt that he could do little more now 
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than fight for honourable terms of submission. Strange as it 
may seem, Ginkel was as anxious to treat as Sarsfield. Though 
successful, the English General did not feel safe. William 
himself was eager for peace. ‘The king,’ says Burnet, ‘ had 
given Ginkel secret instructions that he should grant all the 
demands the Irish could make that would put an end to the 
war.’ Ginkel, having secured a strong position on the Clare side 
of the river, shutting the garrison up in the town, expressed his 
willingness, on the initiative of Sarsfield, to discuss terms of 
capitulation. On September 24 there was an interview between 
Ruvigny and Sarsfield. Negotiations for peace were opened, 
and on October 3 the rough draft of the famous Treaty of 
Limerick was signed on a stone on the Clare side of the river, 
just over Thomond Bridge. By this treaty the Irish were 
guaranteed civil and religious liberty. As Burnet tersely 
puts it, ‘They were admitted to all the privileges of subjects 
on taking the oath of allegiance to their Majesties.’ When the 
draft came to be engrossed it was found that some words of vital 
importance had been omitted. Sarsfield’s attention was called to 
the fact, He insisted on the restoration of the words. A warm 
discussion arose between himself and Ginkel. It seemed as if the 
conflict would be renewed. 

Meanwhile a powerful French fleet had arrived off the coast. 
The French officers in Limerick urged Sarsfield to break off 
negotiations ; but the Irish General said that he would observe 
the treaty if the English would observe it too by restoring the 
omitted words. The words were then restored. But, incredible 
as it may seem, they were again omitted in the draft submitted 
to William for signature. To his honour be it said, William, on 
learning of the omission, replaced the words and then signed the 
treaty. 

The rest of the story of the Treaty of Limerick, the story 
of its violation—‘ violated,’ as John Bright once said, ‘ almost 
incessantly during two centuries of time ’—does not properly 
belong to the story of Sarsfield’s life, and shall not be told 
here, 

In November Sarsfield, followed by 12,000 Irish soldiers, who 
marched out of Limerick with all the honours of war, sailed for 
France to enter the service of Louis XIV. The abilities of the 
gallant Irishman were quickly appreciated by the great General 
who now commanded the French army. On the recommendation 
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of Luxembourg he was at once raised to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General. 

He was soon destined to meet his old opponents—Mackay, 
Talmash, Ruvigny, Ginkel, William himself—in the campaign 
of the Netherlands. On the hard-fought field of Steinkirk 
his valour was conspicuous among the most valiant soldiers 
of Europe. There Mackay fell rallying the broken forces of 
England, and Sarsfield joined in the crowning charge which 
gave victory to the arms of France. Twelve months later he 
fought his last battle. 

On July 19, 1693, Luxembourg and William met again on 
the field of Landen. The English held a strongly entrenched 
position in and around the villages of Neerwinden and Neer- 
landen, with a river, the Gette, in their rear. At four o’clock in 
the morning Luxembourg began operations, and for eleven hours 
the battle raged. Neerwinden was the key of the English 
position. Luxembourg concentrated all his strength against it. 
Again and again the French entered the village, and again and 
again they were driven back. 

The Irish regiment of Dorrington, led by Barrett, were the 
first in the English trenches. Barrett died at his post, but not 
until the French supports had come up and the English were 
hotly engaged all along the line. Berwick, pushing impetuously 
forward, was taken prisoner. Solmes, bravely resisting the ‘fiery 
onset of France,’ fell at the head of his men. Ruvigny was cap- 
tured but chivalrously allowed to escape, for his captors believed 
that if given up he would be doomed to a traitor’s death. So 
the fight went on. Sometimes the scale went down on the side 
of England, sometimes on the side of France. At length 
Luxembourg ordered the Household Troops—the conquerors of 
Steinkirk—to advance. Driving the English before them, they 
entered Neerwinden. 

Rallying under the eye of William himself, the English 
stubbornly disputed every inch of ground. But the Household 
Troops dashed on. Neerwinden was taken and held. William, 
covering the ‘slow retreat of England,’ fell back over the Gette. 

Sarsfield, who from the early morning till the turn of the day 
was in the thickest of the fight, now pressed forward at the head 
of a French cavalry regiment in hot pursuit of the beaten foe. 

The scene of Aughrim was reversed, and Ginkel, flying from his 
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old antagonist, narrowly escaped a grave in the waters of the 
Gette. 

The field was fought and won. But in the arms of victory 
Sarsfield fell. Struck by a bullet in the breast, he was borne 
mortally wounded from the ground, and three days later died at 
the hamlet of Huy. The Irish people still fondly cherish the 
tradition which tells how, as he was carried dying from the battle- 
field, he exclaimed: ‘ Oh, would that this were for Ireland!’ 
That tradition will survive the written word of the incredulous 
historian. 

All that the majority of Irishmen know of Sarsfield has been 
mainly gathered from the stories about him which have been 
handed down from generation to generation, spanning a period of 
two hundred years. Yet O'Connell himself has not a dearer 
place in the Irish heart than the hero of Limerick. 


R. Barry O’Brien, 




















SEA-FISHING MEMORIES. 


Your angler is of necessity a dreamer. There is a touch of 
melancholy about his pastime, a sadness and solitude that reflects 
itself in his thoughts. And if he who casts the fly over the 
salmon pool or on the trout stream, with the constant company 
of inquisitive cows and a hundred birds of the waterside, in 
hearing of the village church clock and in sight of its steeple, 
can feel this loneliness, how much more so that other, a sportsman 
of more recent growth, who practises his arts on the open sea, 
miles maybe from the land, with no companions beyond stray 
gulls and gannets and perchance a passing smack or coasting- 
steamer! And the sadness of his fishing is enhanced by the tale 
and circumstances of the hard-worked, under-paid fishermen, who 
risk their lives for a pittance, and toil at straining nets with often 
no result. Very reticent they are for the most part on their 
troubles, for they leave the eloquence to the shore loafer, ever on 
the look-out for sympathetic hearers in townfolk who may be 
tricked by some plausible legend in which the fruits of laziness 
and intemperance are made to pass for undeserved bad luck. 

Yet it is pleasant when the sadness of the lonely shore has 
faded, and the bad days stand out in memory less conspicuous 
than the good, to wander hand in hand with vanished comrades 
along the gallery of pictures of many lands and seas where one has 
in the mantle of Piscator tempted fortune, brought in this way 
face to face with Nature at her grandest, freed from the trammels 
of the conventional life, living for the moment in natural fashion. 
Half a dozen such pictures from my own album will never fade 
for me. 
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The train slows down among the cornfields in the thick of 
Hardy’s country, and drowsy Dorset porters place themselves in 
the way of carelessly opened doors and announce that we are come 
to ’ool, otherwise Wool. Of a ragged little trap we next take 
possession in the station yard, a primitive contrivance enougli, 
between which and the shattered quadruped in front divorce 
proceedings are pending, we find, throughout our four-mile hill 
and dale progress to Lulworth Cove. Like a basin of molten 
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metal that haven gleams in the setting sun, small craft and the 
corks of lobster-pots dancing on its blue waters, white gulls 
dipping to the surface and laughing with that hyena note that is 
the gull’s expression of joy. Our cross-eyed gillie—an inheritance 
from a friend who fished the place once, but will never, alas! fish 
more—meets us at the hotel and takes possession of our baggage. 
Then follows us straight into the hall and encourages us with 
accounts of a beautiful lot of ‘rags’ that he has got over from 
Weymouth, meaning thereby a consignment of lively ragworms, 
even now gambolling wantonly on a bed of green weed, and little 
dreaming, if dream they can, of the bright tinned hooks on which 
they will at next break of day be presented to long-jawed pollack. 
The usual and i inexpensive way of getting bait at Lulworth is to 
set some of the lobster-pots for hermit-crabs, in the shell of 
which, wonderfully packed in the spiral end, is generally a nereid 
worm of finer growth, and, indeed, of different species. This, 
however, is uncertain work, too risky for those who are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, so a telegram despatched in the 
morning has brought these pallid, centipedal-looking worms from 
Weymouth’s puny river. No start can be made this evening 
beyond doing justice to the dinner prepared for us, and after that 
we wander down to the water’s edge, smoking peacefully enough 
until first one, then another, stumbles over the lobster-pots and 
their mazes of rope. Lobsters are Lulworth’s one industry, and 
every dead animal for miles around is requisitioned for bait, 
horses, cats, dogs, and even, when available, donkeys. Rabbits ~ 
and badgers come not amiss to the blue-armoured gentlemen 
outside, and in times of scarcity, when the death rate is mourn- 
fully low on the farms, rough fish is even purchased from Wey- 
mouth or from any trawler lying to off the cove. 

A short night’s rest, with broken dreams of monster pollack 
and fitful gleams of gigantic red lobsters all alive, is all we care 
for, and, as the east is reddening, we are swallowing our coffee, 
and Michael has gathered up our rods and baskets, and the ring 
of his great boots sounds over the cobble stones of the little street 
that leads down to the water. We are not long in following, and 
a few strong pulls send his old boat—no gilded pleasure craft, but 
good for those who like to stretch their legs or stand up when 
gaff or landing-net has to be used with promptness and decision— 
out between the heads and round to the west in the direction of 
that beautiful natural arch, Durdle Door. The baits are out by 
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now, two worms on each hook, and Michael rows slowly and in 
zig-zag course down the coast. Down goes a rod top, with a 
twang on the fine line, and a wrasse of four pounds, locally known 
as ‘carp,’ its coat taking in the tremors of death all the hues of 
Joseph’s coat, beats its own funeral march on the thwart. Pollack 
follow, of no great size, it is true, yet sufficient for their sudden 
diving to test the fine gear and the angler’s skill. Young sea- 
birds squeak hungrily from the rocky ledges, and old cormorants 
wing their rapid way across the bay, putting mile after mile 
between their craning necks and the guns that boom across the 
waters from Portland anchorage. 


Where the swift waters run down from Newton Abbot to the 
Channel, between red Devon cliffs and wooded hills, past uncover- 
ing banks riddled with the burrows of sand-eels, past grim old 
vessels brought to their moorings by fussy tugs, there the bass 
play merrily in the rising and setting sun. It is a little after 
four this bright July morning, and dead low water. Out on the 
mud banks opposite the boathouses on the strand men and girls and 
crows are all at work on the cockle beds, and a salmon seine is 
being hauled at the point. We have lively sand-eels towing in 
the courge as the boat is pulled out clear of the moorings, and 
one is quickly tendered on the hook, at the end of a long trace of 
single silkworm gut, and almost as quickly accepted by a bass of 
three pounds weight. Other little boats are there before ours, 
early as is the hour, and half a dozen drop up abreast on the 
rising tide, and sometimes, as an express goes shrieking down to 
the west, or to the more measured rhythm of a heavier luggage 
train lumbering up to Exeter, three or four rods are bending 
together, and the shoals moving up from the sea are so many fish 
the poorer. Eloquently this sea-fishing in fresh water, the coun- 
terpart of a like practice amid the tamer Sussex scenery, in the 
lower Arun, appeals as a compromise to those ambitious to try a 
new fashion in sport without a too close acquaintanceship with 
the more unruly waters outside. Why should they face all the 
risks and discomforts of deep-sea fishing when they can catch the 
sea angler’s most coveted fish within five minutes of their lodgings, 
in perfectly smooth water, that permits of their smoking and even 
eating without qualms? And, indeed, so long as the bass are in 
the river, foraging among the grassy old ships’ keels newly in 
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from the sea, there is no sound reason why they should. Days 
there are, though, on which the Teignmouth bass will have none 
of the muddy shallows in the river. It is in vain that the boat- 
men take their customers even as far up as Coombe Cellars. The 
silvery host has moved down to the sea on the ebb, ashamed 
maybe of its long idleness in land-locked waters, and bent on picking 
up strength and appetite by an hour or two in the open. Vainly 
the boats of the less venturesome play to and fro, and there is 
neither tightening of lines nor filching of baits. Then it is that 
the more knowing and less squeamish paddle unobtrusively past 
the salmon nets in the pool and out into the frolicsome waters 
where salt meets fresh, and the rising easterly breeze stirs up 
defiant little curling crests against the falling tide. More line is 
paid out here, and the boat bumps from wave to wave, passing in 
four fathoms rough ground beyond the red Ness. And bass after 
bass rewards the venture, with a sprinkling of the less active 
pollack whenever the bait drifts off the right ground and over the 
larger rocks beyond. The coast is not without its interesting 
landmarks. Babbacombe is there ahead; astern, the Parson and 
Clerk just shut in Dawlish and the entrance to the Exe; but the 
bass are ‘right here,’ and here stay we. 


Ten o'clock rings out through the pitch darkness from 
Charlestown church, and the veering of the lights on the pilchard 
fleet over by the Gribbin tells of the hauling of the nets. Sure 
enough, the creaking of the head ropes reaches us over the 
sageing waters, to be drowned in a moment in the mewing of a 
thousand gulls that float from their sleeping ledges in the Black 
Head to pick stray flotsam from the meshes. These in turn wake 
the little puffins and guillemots huddled on higher ledges, but 
they do not join in the feast, being fishers, not scavengers of 
garbage. We have been anchored in the lugger since sundown, 
catching first a few pollack and an odd shark or two; then, with 
a large bait of fish, catching squids on a peculiarly constructed 
engine of many hooks, squids for the undoing of great conger, 
many of which now writhe in the boat’s well. For we have been 
hauling these great slimy barking eels out of the water since 
darkness fell over everything, shutting us out, who fished only for 
our own amusement and to kill the holiday time we had so dearly 
anticipated as unending, and also those toilers on the fleet of 
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twenty boats, fishing for dear lifeand home. And, lazily enough, 
when there comes a lull in the biting, we lie back, a hitch of the 
lines around our wrists in readiness for messages from below, 
each watching the dull red glow of the other’s pipe, or blinking 
back at the blinking stars overhead and thinking that if no more 
congers put in an appearance when the next quarter comes 
reverberating over the still waters from the clay town we will 
assuredly haul the anchor and unfurl our red wings and run for 
the little harbour, seeking anon our humble quarters in the single 
cobbled street, its blackness unbroken by a single light, its peace 
undisturbed by the faintest sound. This is our second outing 
to-day, and we must in fairness give the skipper a day off to- 
morrow, for, while we simply fish and consume tobacco, he, poor 
devil! has the hauling of anchors and dipping of lugsails, the 
pulling of gigantic oars whenever we run into a calm, and all 
other manner of toil inseparable from the wooing of the deep sea 
in ships, however small. This morning at nine, as the gulls 
were still mewing their plaintive dirge over the fishy harbour still 
redolent of last night’s silver harvest, its tarred quays glittering 
with the salt and scales from two hundred thousand pilchards 
gleaned in the bay and shared between the factory and the country 
jowders,' after we had consumed red mullet and cream, with our 
breakfast tea, we clambered down the slippery street, despatched 
three messages over the wires, as a lazy way, economising time 
rather than money, of attending to holiday correspondence, and 
tumbled into the boat, scanning on our way out of the tiny 
harbour the Western Morning News for the latest details of two 
wars and a cause célébre. Mackerel lines are paid out astern as 
soon as we are clear of the harbour, for the mackerel are busy in 
St. Austell Bay these summer mornings, and as it needs a good 
two hours’ sail, even with a soldier’s wind, to reach the Tom Ash 
grounds, off Fowey, we may as well half fill the well with blue 
and silver acrobats, the last not yet still before the next takes up 
the drumming measure, providing against scarcity of bait and 
adding a few shillings to the skipper’s daily earnings. In ‘splats’ 
they come, with inactive gaps between. As sure as we see and 
hear the gulls ‘ working’ ahead, or old green shags sitting in a 
patch right in our course, we tighten our hold on the lines, and 
three mackerel come aboard almost together, sheering port and 
starboard and under the keel, but all to no purpose, for we know 
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well the psychological moment of their pointing for the boat, 
when they may be lifted bodily over the gunwale without a too 
sudden strain on the light gear. Good shoal fish these, yet 
inferior by several inches length and depth to the giant fish of an 
earlier year, or more vigorous growth, that must be fished at 
anchor down among the green weed. But we are nearing the 
grounds. Between us and the fading coast, brooded over by a 
summer haze that taxes all the skipper’s lore in picking up his 
bearings, stretches a line of gleaming porpoises, a veritable sea- 
serpent of the tumbling units, rolling lazily among the pilchards, 
while great white gannets, dashing obliquely and with folded 
wings from the blue into the deeper blue, join in the mélée and 
take all that escape the sea-pigs. We are on the third and last 
tack now ; rigging up stout rods specially built for the work, and 
looking out a favourite treble trace, when, with an oath deep 
and tuneful, the skipper informs us that some—can the mur- 
mured word be the Celtic for fisherman, we wonder ?—is on the 
ground before us. Close, very close, we sail to the little boat 
dancing at her anchor rope, and he proceeds by an easy transition 
to the vocative, meting out choice invective and scanning the 
while the distant cliffs through the other’s rigging, and as soon as 
our rival, now replying volubly for the defence, is left well astern, 
the skipper, with a wink and a change of the quid from right to left, 
informs us that the silly—surely another interesting fragment of 
the ancient Cornish that it were folly to endeavour to transcribe— 
is not on any mark at all, but must have watched us when he passed 
the day before yesterday and miscalculated his bearings. For we 
are here over our pet corner, where we now heave the anchor and 
forty good fathom of hemp behind it, of the ‘Tom Ash’ rocks, 
one that we have at certain tides fished these half-dozen Augusts 
with unvarying success. So small is the pit—-what a dark fairy 
erotto it must be, could we only see it!—in which abide the 
heavy pollack that an extra fathom of rope, or a sudden slackening 
of the tide or freshening of the wind, would take our baits wide of 
the mark and leave them dangling uselessly over the weedy 
bowers of prawns and lobsters. Some little coaxing the anchor 
requires in this driving tide seven miles from land, but skilful 
hands jam it tightly in the jagged rocks, for a taching on the 
flukes guarantees dislodgment when we want to quit. ‘All fast!’ 
comes at last from the skipper, bent double in the bow, and from 
each rod half a pilchard sheers away with a light lead. It is just 
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on high water, so we pay out from the winch a good twenty 
fathoms, then put on the check. Rightly judged; for in two 
minutes the winch is screeching, the rod-top bending, the line 
circling in the eddying way, as the old pollack bores for the 
safety that his instinct tells him lies in the rocks if he can but 
reach them. But the angler can trust his tackle better even than 
he might a valued friend; gingerly he checks that mad down- 
ward career; slowly, slowly line is wound in, till there is a silver 
gleam three fathoms down in the water, and the skipper makes 
ready for his unerring dip of the rusty gaff that shall land ten 
pounds weight of dripping, struggling fish in our midst. More 
pollack, some yet heavier, follow; and at last a lull in the 
biting, an hour or more after high water, suggests the moment 
for tiffin. Then it is that, our thoughts freed from the tyranny 
of sport, we become aware of an increasing pulsation over the 
still sea, and three black dots between us and the Rame grow in 
size until they discover themselves as three torpedo boats out on 
their trial spin from Devonport to the Dodman and back, an essay 
that brings them so indecently near our berth, as to upset with 
their wash the luncheon basket poised on a furled sail. After 
them, as they churn on like puffing grampuses, we hurl a flood of 
unnoticed imprecations, for the country’s first line of defence is 
not likely to rouse the unstinted admiration of the warmest 
patriot within fifty yards of his anchored boat. Indeed, we might 
as well have hauled the anchor and lunched on the way in. We 
have had our last pollack for the day, and a longer interval 
without a bite is soon explained by a terrific pull on one of the 
lines, that had been made fast to a: bunch of corks and ieft over 
the side, and a little pulling and coaxing brings to the gaff an 
ugly porbeagle shark of twenty or thirty pounds, an evil spoil- 
sport with fearful teeth and a most indecorous smell. 

















Ten at night on the Circular Quay, Sydney, after a warm 
Saturday evening in October, and a gentle westerly breeze is stirring 
the loveliest harbour in all Australia—let that be praise enough for 
the moment—as ten fishermen muster noiselessly from different 
quarters of the city, and, pushing aside a sleepy Chinaman stupid 
with drugs, move down the gangway of a small tugboat with a 
negro captain. The gangway is pulled ashore, and the little boat 
steams jerkily out through the shipping and is nearly run down 
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at the start by the late fast steamer in from Neutral Bay. That 
danger past, as also Garden Island and the anchored warships, 
their lights gleaming against Wooloomooloo in the black back- 
ground, she lets herself go, and beautiful bays and headlands 
crowned with villas and gardens are left unappreciated in the 
darkness, and soon, without much warning, comes the less gentle 
movement of the heaving Pacific down between the Heads. 
Away under the great North Head the course is changed to port, 
and we roll pleasantly up the coast. Several of the party are 
sleeping peacefully after a hard week’s work, for there will be no 
fishing for several hours yet, our goal being great reefs of rocks 
beyond the Hawkesbury, rocks loved of the red schnapper, largest 
and handsomest of sea-breams. Others sleep not, but prefer to 
play with their tackle and chat over the city’s news, the latest 
talk of the Federation Bill and the latest North Shore murder 
mystery. The ocean is calm enough with this west, off-shore 
wind, but there are times when, careless of its reputation, the 
Pacific can rage fearfully against those inhospitable cliffs, and 
the wrecks thereabouts are many and some of them are history. 
Many miles of rocks we pass, and the breeze brings to us through 
the darkness the faint aroma of unseen smoke of inland bush 
fires, and the black gentleman in charge moves cautiously, for 
these bush fires send out such clouds of smoke that at times you 
cannot see two lengths ahead. At last the darkness is broken 
by lighter shafts out at sea, and the east is grey and ever lighter 
grey, and we are within sight of the gap in the cliffs off which 
lie our rocks, Long handlines are unwound from their corks, and 
the two large hooks on each are baited with squid or trevally or 
blacktail from a large heap of baits ready cut for the party and 
apportioned out by the master of ceremonies, a government 
secretary. Steam is now shut off, and we drift over the reef, 
broadside to the tide, and lines are paid out over the tilting gun- 
wale, all hands being on the tideway side of the tug and giving 
her a list that to the uninitiated would look dangerous. The grow- 
ing light discovers gaunt gum trees on the broken cliffs abeam, 
and a few large dark sea-fowl of the albatross kind wing their 
way a mile or two farther out. Soon, very soon, some one is fast 
in a big fish, and his neighbour is fast in New South Wales, 
which unobtrusively retains ‘his lead and hooks as a keepsake. 
The luckier fisherman, prematurely rejoicing in the smiles of 
fortune, hauls his prize nearer and nearer to the surface ; its dark 
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form looms in the clear water, and something about its head 
suggests a horrible fear in its captor’s mind—yes, not only 
is it ‘ wrong colour,’ the term of contempt reserved for all fish but 
the desired red schnapper, though many others are as brilliant 
red, but it is, worst of all, a ground-shark, a gravid female. A 
slash of a knife discloses six baby sharks just ready for birth, and 
the lamentations of the shark-catcher are echoed by his fellows, 
for sharks and schnapper live not in good fellowship. But the 
fear that, like some other rogues, they may be hunting in com- 
pany proves groundless, and good Roman-nosed schnapper come 
flopping over the side, with a wondrous medley of other fish of 
every form and hue—nannygai, morwong, rock-cod, and the rest. 
Of enduring interest these are to the wandering naturalist mind- 
ful of their gay contrast to the types of northern waters, but 
almost equally vile on the table, all but the schnapper itself. 
The fishing is merry sport until eight. Then we seem to have 
caught them all, and it is indeed a formidable heap of slippery 
victims piled behind each fisher. So we run into a little harbour, 
a natural inlet that knows no longer the primitive dug-out of the 
vanished blacks, and the billy is boiled, and steaks are fried in a 
pan, and some wander over the rocks and cunningly catch black 
bream with the aid of a peculiar ground bait brought from 
Sydney for the purpose, and others botanise, and one or two seek 
snakes and find them not, for the snake is, in Australia as else- 
where, remarkable for its absence except when it is not wanted. 
After two hours ashore, during which even a couple of guns are 
produced from the tug’s cabin—for sport in Australia is a hotch- 
potch of unrestricted slaughter—and used with some effect on 
the small scrub wallaby, we re-embark and steam back to the 
capital, this time appreciating in the afternoon sunlight the 
beauties of Port Jackson, its wild headlands, quiet bays, and 
homely looking suburbs. And on the Circular Quay we part with 
a mutual resolve to meet up again next Saturday evening and 
fish southward down the coast for a change, over beyond Coogee. 











Late afternoon in the estuary of a Queensland river, the 
Fitzroy, southernmost boundary in Australia of the lazy crocodiles 
that bask on its muddy banks. Out in mid-stream, a cable’s length 
from the mangrove swamps with their quaint fauna of land-crabs 
and mud-skippers, lies an old British India merchantman stretch- 
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ing out her greedy cranes for wool-bales as fast as the three 
lighters alongside can disgorge them. The after-hold, better 
served maybe than the others, is soon full to the hatches, and 
the second officer, his duty done, remembers the master passion 
and slips away in the dinghey to the little lighthouse up the 
creek, The genial lighthouse keeper—who has buried two wives, 
reared two families, and spent sixty uneventful years within sight 
of the shallow coral seas and Barrier Reef—lends him, as previously 
arranged, a rod and line, and he is soon walking to and fro on 
the little wooden pier, trailing in the water that rushes through 
the piles a young mullet on triangle hook. Presently, with a 
rush that nearly deprives him of his balance, the mate—or 
‘ officer,’ as he prefers to have it, and who shall deny one vowed 
to a dog’s life so poor a comfort ?—is fighting for all he is worth 
with a giant perch, probably sixty or eighty pounds, which, after 
the contest has endured sufficiently for its very modest ambitions, 
takes a turn of the line round an encrusted post and departs in 
the deep water, leaving the mariner raving on the pier in terms 
that take away the breath of the gentle recluse beside him, yet 
bring back not wholly unwelcome memories of the world he has 
forsaken. Catfish only, wretched whiskered creatures that come 
to their fate like motor-cars yet fight no harder than would a 
drifting boot, exhaust the remnant of his patience, and he pre- 
sently paddles back to his ship unchastened in spirit and un- 
provided with fresh fish for the saloon table. A browsing dugong 
rolls under the vessel’s stern as he shoots alongside, and for a 
moment his thoughts go to the express rifle in his cabin, for he 
has a turn for natural history, and the great Sirenians, though 
dimly seen on former voyages, are something of a novelty to him. 
Slack, however, or merciful, he lets the opportunity pass and soon 
forgets, in the four feet of bunk handsomely left him by his 
sleeping cat, the fickleness of fish and the attentions of Fitzroy 
mosquitoes, than which few have more searching enterprise. 


Many Florentines there are who close their hot villas in July 
and go down the line for a month’s health-restoring in the 
Pancaldi baths at Leghorn; but this very modern port is in little 
favour with tourists, and all but omitted from the fashionable 
guides. Yet the dockyard of its ingenio civile gave me, many 
years ago, more than one memorable hour’s mullet fishing as the 
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sun was rising over the valley and behind by Monte Nero, while 
olive-skinned Italians suspended their musical blasphemies to wish 
me good luck as they loafed away to their gentle labours. A game 
of patience, this angling for grey mullet, and one at which perchance 
the impetuous Job would have made no manner of hand ; yet were 
those Leghorn mullet to be wooed and won with a ball of arrowroot 
paste and fine tackle. Of a sudden the float was gone under, and 
a fat mullet came in circles to the surface and was scooped in the 
landing net. And well enough he would taste for breakfast an 
hour later, whenever Caterina could be coaxed to the point of 
forgetting the garlic. Other sport the Molo Nuovo would provide 
at night, when great fish of the black sea-bream type were caught 
on fine tackle, and we all sang—or one of us, at any rate, tried his 
best a few notes wide of the rest—love songs, to our absent 
ladies it may be presumed, with an accompanying mandoline that 
was as much a part and parcel of the outfit as rod and line. 
Another night we would spear Murenas by torchlight in the rocks 
beside the bathing place, and a misguided prong would now and 
then find flesh that was not of the Murena, and our conviction 
was strengthened once again that for blasphemy, as for love and 
music, the Italian tongue and temperament have no rival. 
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Farther west, where Mediterranean loses itself in Atlantic’s 
clasp, Tangier smiles coyly at Gibraltar, and many fish gambol in 
the shallow waters between. Hmad, the coal-black from the Ha-Ha 
country, or Luiz, the ex-convict from Malaga, either makes a good 
henchman out on the water, either knows where fish are to be 
found, though failure makes Hmad only praise Allah the more 
devoutly, whereas under that same test the piety of Luiz takes 
strange shapes. I have sat through many a warm May afternoon 
with both of them, and a dozen species of fish, not to mention 
small octopuses, which are not fish but the very devil— 
‘haramin, Hmad would call them—to get off the hook, with 
live shrimps netted in the rock pools by Hmad’s youngest son, jet 
black, like his parent, wearing no more than half a yard of clothing 
and always merry and seeing the bright side of life. Yet a fool, so 
says his father, who, by the will of Allah, lost his brightest boy in 
the great cholera of 94. The fish bite well this Saturday after- 
noon, and we are hauling them in fast as the little steamer 
arrives with a fresh cargo of visitors from Gibraltar—gaunt officers 
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coming for the Monday’s pig-sticking, new attachés for more than 
one of the legations, merchants and tourists with some southern 
capital for their goal. Out in the bay, off white Tarifa, the 
feluccas are making great catches of mackerel and bonito, and a 
sinewy Moor is wielding a long bamboo from the end of the rocks 
and catching gurnard and bream and small conger, which he will 
presently disguise beyond recognition by eye or palate with much 
fearful messing of spices and flavourings. The little pier is 
crowded, and the trucks of luggage run smoothly along the only 
railway in the Moorish Empire to the Customs, and not until the 
crowd has passed through the gates do we also run alongside, 
Hmad the lesser ambling behind me to the hotel with a goodly 
string of mixed fish. 


Thus, unchecked, memory would browse idly over other waters 
green, or blue, or neither, but only mud-colour, seeing again sandy 
shores and rocky islands and estuaries, with fishermen white, 
black, and brown, and all manner of craft from catamaran to 
felucca, and every hue and form of fish, from hammerhead sharks 
to red mullet, from Baltic herring to Tasmanian trumpeter. 
Monotonous, those call sea-fishing who never tried it. How can 
any angling be monotonous? And how, above all, that angling 
which depends on the fickle caprices of the sea, which, if any- 
thing in this life, is emblematic of change ? 


F. G. AFLALO. 

















ICHABOD, 


BY MAX BEERBOHM. 


Ir is not cast from any obvious mould of sentiment. It is nota 
memorial urn, nor a ruined tower, nor any of those things which 
he who runs may weep over. Though not less really deplorable 
than they, it needs, I am well aware, some sort of explanation to 
enable my reader to mourn with me. For it is merely a hat-box. 

It is nothing but that—an ordinary affair of pig-skin, with a 
brass Jock. As I write, it stands om a table near me. It is of 
the kind that accommodates two hats, one above the other. It 
expands conventionally from its base, and its handled lid has the 
conventional curves. Set on a pedestal, in a dim light, under a 
yew-tree, perhaps it might pass for a memorial urn. But that is 
not why it depresses me. Does it, you wonder, hold the ashes of 
a favourite hat? No; not of its content, but of its surface, is my 
sorrow. Your thoughts fly to ruined towers: you conjecture, Is 
this a ruined hat-box? On the contrary, it is sound and up- 
standing, and altogether as comfortable (nay! with its lining of 
quilted scarlet satin, as luxurious) a vehicle as any hat could 
wish for. Not that itis new. It has had, indeed, many tenants, 
and is sun-tanned, rain-soiled, scarred and dented by collision 
with trucks and what not other accessories to the moving scenes 
through which it has been bandied. Yes! it has known the 
stress of many journeys; yet has it never (you would say, seeing 
it) received its baptism of paste : it has not one label on it. And 
there, indeed, is the tragedy that I shall unfold. 

For many years this hat-box had been my travelling com- 
panion, and was, but a few days since, a dear record of all the big 
and little journeys I had made. It was much more to me than a 
mere receptacle for hats. It was my one collection, my collection 
of labels. Well! last week its lock was broken. I sent it to 
the trunk-makers, telling them to take the greatest care of it. It 
came back yesterday. The idiots, the accursed idiots! had care- 
fully removed every label from its surface. I wrote to them—it 
matters not what I said. My fury has burnt itself out. I have 
reached the stage of craving general sympathy. So I have sat 
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down to write, in the shadow of a tower which stands bleak, bare, 
prosaic, all the ivy of its years stripped from it; in the shadow of 
an urn commemorating nothing. 

I think that everyone who is, or ever has been, a collector 
will pity me in this dark hour of mine. In other words, I think 
that nearly everyone will pity me. For few are they who have 
not, at some time, come under the spell of the collecting spirit 
and known the joy of accumulating specimens of something or 
other. The instinct has its corner, surely, in every breast. Of 
course, hobby-horses are of many different breeds; but all their 
riders belong to one great cavalcade, and when they know that 
one of their company has had his steed shot under him, they will 
not ride on without a backward glance of sympathy. Lest my 
fall be unnoted by them, I write this essay. I want that glance. 

Do not, reader, suspect that because I am choosing my words 
nicely, and playing with metaphor, and putting my commas in 
their proper places, my sorrow is not really and truly poignant. 
I write elaborately, for that is my habit, and habits are less easily 
broken than hearts. I could no more ‘dash off’ this my eri de 
coeur than I could an elegy on a broomstick I had never seen. 
Therefore, reader, bear with me, despite my sable plumes and 
purple; and weep with me, though my prose be, like those 
verses which Mr. Beamish wrote over Chloé’s grave, ‘ of a character 
to cool emotion.’ For, indeed, my anguish is very real. How 
could it not be? The collection I had amassed so carefully, 
during so many years, the collection I loved and revelled in, has 
been obliterated, swept away, destroyed utterly by a pair of ruth- 
less, impious, well-meaning, idiotic, unseen hands. It cannot be 
restored to me. Nothing can compensate me for it gone. It was 
part and parcel of my life. 

Orchids, jade, majolica, wines, mezzotints, old silver, first 
editions, harps, copes, hookahs, cameos, enamels, black-letter 
folios, scarabaei—such things are beautiful and fascinating in 
themselves. Railway-labels are not, I admit. For the most part, 
they are crudely coloured, crudely printed, without sense of 
margin or spacing ; in fact, quite worthless as designs. No one 
would be a connoisseur in them. No one could be tempted to 
make a general collection of them. My own collection of them 
was strictly personal: I wanted none that was not a symbol of 
some journey made by myself, even as the hunter of big game 
cares not to possess the tusks, and the hunter of women covets 
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not the photographs, of other people’s victims. My collection was 
one of those.which result from man’s tendency to preserve some 
obvious record of his pleasures—the points he has scored in the 
game. To Nimrod, his tusks; to Lothario, his photographs; to 
me (who cut no dash in either of those veneries, and am not greedy 
enough to preserve menus nor silly enough to preserve press- 
cuttings, but do delight in travelling from place to place), my 
railway-labels. Had nomady been my business, had I been a 
commercial traveller or a Queen’s messenger, such labels would 
have held for me no charming significance. But I am only by 
instinct a nomad. I have a tether, known as the four-mile 
radius. To slip it is for me always an event, an excitement. 
To come to a new place, to awaken in a strange bed, to be among 
strangers! To have dispelled, as by sudden magic, the old en- 
vironment! It is on the scoring of such points as these that I 
preen myself, and my memory is always ringing the ‘changes ’ I 
have had, complacently, as a man jingles silver in his pocket. 
The noise of a great terminus is no jarto me. It is music. I 
prick up my ears to it, and paw the platform. Dear to me as the 
bugle-note to any war-horse, as the first twittering of the birds in 
the hedgerows to the light-sleeping vagabond, that cry of ‘Take 
your seats, please!’ or—better still—‘ En voiture!’ or ‘ Par- 
tenza!’ Had I the knack of rhyme, I would write a sonnet- 
sequence of the journey to Newhaven or Dover—a sonnet for every 
station one does not stop at. Iawait that poet who shall worthily 
celebrate the iron road. There is one who describes, with accuracy 
and gusto, the insides of engines; but he will not do at all. I look 
for another, who shall show us the heart of the passenger, the 
exhilaration of travelling by day, the exhilaration and romance 
and self-importance of travelling by night. . 

‘Paris!’ How it thrills me when, on a night in spring, in the 
hustle and glare of Victoria, that label is slapped upon my 
hat-box! Here, standing in the very heart of London, I am by 
one sweep of a paste-brush transported instantly into that white- 
grey city across the sea. To all intents and purposes I am in 
Paris already. Strange, that the porter does not say, ‘V'lA, 
M’sieu’!’ Strange, that the evening papers I buy at the book- 
stall are printed in the English language. Strange, that London 
still holds my body, when a corduroyed magician has whisked my 
soul verily into Paris. The engine is hissing as I hurry my 
body along the platform, eager to reunite it with my soul... . 
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Over the windy quay the stars are shining as I pass down the 
gangway, hat-box in hand. They twinkle brightly over the deck 
I am now pacing—amused, may be, at my excitement. The 
machinery grunts and creaks. The little boat quakes in the 
excruciating throes of its departure. At last! ... One by one, 
the stars take their last look at me, and the sky grows pale, and 
the sea blanches mysteriously with it. Through the delicate, 
cold air of the dawn, across the grey waves of the sea, the outlines 
of Dieppe grow and grow. ‘The quay is lined with its blue-bloused 
throng. These porters are as excited by us as though they were 
the aborigines of some unknown island. (And yet, are they not 
here, at this hour, in these circumstances, every day of their 
lives ?) These gestures! These voices, hoarse with passion! The 
dear music of French, rippling up clear for me through all this 
hoarse confusion of its utterance, and making me happy! ... I 
drink my cup of steaming coffee—true coffee !—and devour more 
than one roll. At the tables around me, pale and dishevelled 
from the night, sit the people whom I saw—years ago!—at 
Charing Cross. How they have changed! The coffee sends a 
glow throughout my body. I am fulfilled with a sense of material 
well-being. The strange, ethereal exaltation of the dawn has 
vanished. I climb up into the train, and dispose myself in the 
dun-cushioned cowpé. ‘Chemin de Fer du Nord’ is perforated 
on the white antimacassars. Familiar and strange inscription ! 
I murmur its impressive iambs over and over again. They 
become the refrain to which the train vibrates on its way. I 
smoke cigarettes, a little drowsily, gazing out of the window at 
the undulating French scenery that flies past me, at the silver 
poplars. Row after slanted row of these incomparably gracious 
trees flies pass me, their foliage shimmering in the unawoken 
landscape. Soon I shall be rattling over the cobbles of unawoken 
Paris, through the wide, white-grey streets with their unopened 
jalousies. And when, later, I awake in the unnatural little bed- 
room of walnut-wood and erimson velvet, in the bed whose 
curtains are white with that whiteness which Paris alone can. give 
to linen, a Parisian sun will be glittering for me ina Parisian sky. 

Yes! In my whole collection, the Paris specimens were 
dearest to me, meant most to me, I think. But there was none 
that had not some tendrils on sentiment. All of them I prized, 
more or less. Of the Aberdeen specimens I was immensely fond. 
Who can resist the thought of that express by which, night after 
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night, England is torn up its centre? I love well that cab-drive 
in the chill autumnal night through the desert of Bloomsbury, 
the dead leaves rustling round the horse’s hoofs as we gallop 
through the Squares. Ah, I shall be across the Border before these 
door-steps are cleaned, before the coming of the milk-carts. 
Anon, I descry the cavernous open jaws of Euston. The monster 
swallows me, and soon I am being digested into Scotland. I sit 
ensconced in a corner of a compartment. ‘The collar of my ulster 
is above my ears, my cap is pulled over my eyes, my feet are on 
a hot-water tin, and my rug snugly envelops most of me. 
Sleeping-cars are for the strange beings who love not the act of 
travelling. Them I should spurn even if I could not sleep a 
wink in an ordinary compartment. I would liefer forfeit sleep 
than the consciousness of travelling. But it happens that I, in 
an ordinary compartment, am blest both with the sleep and with 
the consciousness, all through the long night. To be asleep and 
to know that you are sleeping, and to know, too, that even as you 
sleep you are being borne away through darkness into distance— 
that, surely, is to go two better than Endymion. Surely, nothing 
is more mysteriously delightful than this joint consciousness of 
sleep and movement. Pitiable they to whom it is denied. All 
through the night the vibration of the train keeps one-third of 
me awake, while the other two parts of me profoundly slumber. 
Whenever the train stops, and the vibration ceases, then the one- 
third of me falls asleep, and the other two parts awake. I am 
awake just enough to hear the hollow-echoing cry of ‘Crewe’ or 
‘York,’ and to blink up at the green-hooded lamp in the ceiling. 
Maybe, I raise a corner of the blind, and see through the steam- 
dim window the mysterious, empty station. A solitary porter 
shuffles along the platform. Yonder, those are the lights of the 
refreshment-room, where, all night long, a barmaid is keeping her 
lonely vigil over-the beer-handles and the Bath-buns in glass 
cases. J see long rows of glimmering milk-cans, and wonder 
drowsily whether they contain forty modernthieves. The engine 
snorts angrily in the benighted silence. Far away is the faint, 
familiar sound—clink-clank, clink-clank—of the man who tests 
the couplings. Nearer and nearer the sound comes. It passes, 
recedes. It is rather melancholy. ... A whistle, a jerk, and 
the two waking parts of me are asleep again, while the third 
wakes up to mount guard over them, and keeps me deliciously 
aware of the rhythmic dream they are dreaming about the hot 
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bath and the clean linen, and the lovely breakfast that I am to 
have at Aberdeen ; and of the Scotch air, crisp and keen, that is 
to escort me, later, along the Deeside. 

Little journeys, as along the Deeside, have a charm of their 
own. Little journeys from London to places up the river, or to 
places on the coast of Kent—journeys so brief that you lunch at 
one end and have tea at the other—I love them all, and loved the 
labels that recalled them to me. But the labels of long journeys, 
of course, took precedence in my heart. Here and there on my 
hat-box were labels that recalled to me long journeys in which 
frontiers were crossed at dead of night—dim memories of small, 
crazy stations where I shivered half-awake, and was sleepily 
conscious of a strange tongue and strange uniforms, of my 
jingling bunch of keys, of ruthless arms diving into the nethermost 
recesses of my trunks, of suspicious grunts and glances, and of 
erudging hieroglyphics chalked on the slammed lids. These were 
things more or less painful and resented in the moment of 
experience, yet even then fraught with a delicious glamour. 
I suffered, but gladly. In the night, when all things are 
mysteriously magnified, I have never crossed a frontier without 
feeling some of the pride of conquest. And, indeed, were these 
conquests mere illusions? Was I not actually extending the 
frontiers of my mind, adding new territories to it ? Every crossed 
frontier, every crossed sea, meant for me a definite suecess—an 
expansion and enrichment of my soul. When, after seven days 
and nights of sea traversed, I caught my first glimpse of Sandy 
Hook, was there no comparison between Columbus and myself ? 
To see what one has not seen before, is not that almost as good 
as to see what no one has ever seen ? 

Romance, exhilaration, self-importance, these are what my 
labels symbolised and recalled to me. That lost collection was a 
running record of all my happiest hours ; a focus, a monument, 
adiary. It was my humble Odyssey, wrought in coloured paper 
on pig-skin, and the one work I never, never was weary of. If 
the distinguished Ithacan had travelled with a hat-box, how 
finely and minutely Homer would have described it—its depth 
and girth, its cunningly fashioned lock and fair lining withal ! 
And in how interminable a torrent of hexameters would he have 
catalogued all the labels on it, including those attractive views of 
the Hotel Circe, the Hotel Calypso, and other high-class resorts. 
Yet no! Had such a hat-box existed, and had it been preserved 
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in his day, Homer would have seen in it a sufficient record, a 
better record than even he could make of Odysseus’ wanderings, 
We should have had nothing from him but the Iliad. I, certainly, 
never felt any need of commemorating my journeys till my labels 
were lost to me. And Iam conscious how poor and chill is the 
substitute. 

My collection, like most collections, began imperceptibly. A 
man does not say to himself, ‘I am going to collect’ this thing or 
that. True, the schoolboy says so; but his are not, in the true 
sense of the word, collections. He seeks no set of autobiographic 
symbols, for boys never look back—there is too little to look back 
on, too much in front. Nor have the objects of his collection any 
intrinsic charm for him. He starts a collection merely that he 
may have a plausible excuse for doing something he ought not to 
do. He goes in for birds’ eggs merely that he may be allowed to 
risk his bones and tear his clothes in climbing; for butterflies, 
that he may be encouraged to poison and impale; for stamps 

. really, I do not know why he, why any sane creature, goes 
in for stamps. It follows that he has no real love of his collec- 
tion and soon abandons it for something else. The sincere 
collector, how different! His hobby has a solid basis of personal 
preference. Some one gives him (say) a piece of jade. He 
admires it. He sees another piece in a shop, and buys it; later, 
he buys another. He does not regard these pieces of jade as 
distinct from the rest of his possessions ; he has no idea of col- 
lecting jade. It is not till he has acquired several other pieces 
that he ceases to regard them as mere items in the decoration of 
his room, and gives them a little table, or a tray of a cabinet, all 
to themselves. How well they look there! How they intensify 
one another! He really must get some one to give him that little 
pedestalled Cupid which he saw yesterday in Wardour Street. 
Thus wakes in him, quite gradually, the spirit of the collector. 
Or take the case of one whose collection is not of beautiful things, 
but of autobiographic symbols: take the case of the glutton. 
He will have pocketed many menus before it occurs to him to 
arrange them in an album. Even so, it was not until a fair 
number of labels had been pasted on my hat-box that I saw them 
as souvenirs, and determined that in future my hat-box should 
always travel with me and so commemorate my every darling 


escape. 
In the path of every collector are strewn obstacles of one 
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kind or another; which, to overleap, is part of the fun. As a 
collector of labels I had my pleasant difficulties. On any much- 
belabelled piece of baggage the porter always pastes the new label 
over that which looks most recent; else the thing might miss its 
destination. Now, paste dries before the end of the briefest 
journey; and one of my canons was that, though two labels 
might overlap, none must efface the inscription of another. On 
the other hand, I did not wish to lose my hat-box, for that would 
have entailed inquiries, and descriptions, and telegraphing up the 
line, and all manner of agitation. What, then, wasIto do? I 
might have taken my hat-box with me in the carriage? That, 
indeed, is what I always did. But, unless a thing is to go in the 
van, it receives no label at all. So I had to use a mild stratagem. 
‘Yes,’ I would say, ‘everything in the van!’ The labels would 
be duly affixed. ‘Oh,’ I would cry, seizing the hat-box quickly, 
‘I forgot. I want this with me in the carriage’ (I learned to 
seize it quickly, because some porters are such martinetsthat they 
will wisk the label off and confiscate it). Then, when the man 
was not looking, I would remove the label from the place he 
had chosen for it and press it on some unoccupied part of the 
surface. You cannot think how much I enjoyed these man- 
euvres. There was the moral pleasure of having both outwitted 
a railway company and secured another specimen for my collec- 
tion ; and there was the physical pleasure of making a limp slip 
of paper stick to a hard substance—that simple pleasure which 
appeals to all of us and is, perhaps, the missing explanation of 
philately. Pressed for time, I could not, of course, have played 
my trick. Nor could I have done so—it would have seemed 
heartless—if anyone had come to see me off and been agitated at 
parting. Therefore, I was always very careful to arrive in good time 
for my train, and to insist that all farewells should be made on 
my own doorstep. 

Only in one case did I break the rule that no label must be 
obliterated by another. It is a long story; but I propose to tell 
it. You must know that I loved my labels not only for the 
meanings they conveyed to me, but also, more than a little, for the 
effect they produced on other people. Travelling in a compart- 
ment, with my hat-box beside me, I enjoyed the silent interest 
which my labels aroused in my fellow-passengers. If the com- 
partment was so full that my hat-box had to be relegated to the 
rack, I would always, in the course of the journey, take it down 
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and unlock it and pretend to be looking for something I had put 
into it. It pleased me to see from beneath my eyelids the 
respectful wonder and envy evoked by it. Of course, there was 
no suspicion that the labels were a carefully formed collection ; 
they were taken as the wild-flowers of an exquisite restlessness, of 
an unrestricted range in life. Many of them signified beautiful 
or famous places. There was one point at which Paris, Oxford and 
Padua converged, and I was always careful to shift my hat-box 
round in such a way that this purple patch should be lost on none 
of my fellow-passengers. The many other labels, English or 
alien, they, too, gave their hints of a life spent in fastidious 
freedom, hints that I had seen and was seeing all that is best 
to be seen of men and cities and country-houses. I was re- 
spected, accordingly, and envied. And I had keen delight in 
this ill-gotten homage. A despicable delight, you say? But is 
not yours, too, a fallen nature? The love of impressing strangers 
falsely, is it not implanted in all of us? To be sure, it is an 
inevitable outcome of the conditions in which we exist. It isa 
result of the struggle for life. Happiness, as you know, is our 
aim in life; we are all struggling to be happy. And, alas! for 
every one of us, it is the things he does not possess which seem to 
him most desirable, most conducive to happiness. For instance, 
the poor nobleman covets wealth, because wealth would bring him 
comfort, whereas the nowveaw riche covets a pedigree, because a 
pedigree would make him of what he is merely in. The rich 
nobleman who is an invalid covets health, on the assumption that 
health would enable him to enjoy his wealth and position. The 
rich, robust nobleman hankers after an intellect. The rich, robust, 
intellectual nobleman is (be sure of it) as discontented, some- 
how, as the rest of them. No man possesses all he wants. No 
man is ever quite happy. But, by producing an impression that 
he has what he wants—-in fact, by ‘ bluffing ’—a man can gain 
some of the advantages that he would gain by really having it. 
Thus, the poor nobleman can, by concealing his ‘balance’ and 
keeping up appearances, coax more or less unlimited credit from 
his tradesman. The nouveau riche, by concealing his origin 
and trafficking with the College of Heralds, can intercept some of 
the homage paid to high birth. And (though the rich nobleman 
who is an invalid can make no tangible gain by pretending to be 
robust, since robustness is an advantage only from within) the 
rich, robust nobleman can, by employing a clever private secre- 
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tary to write public speeches and magazine articles for him, inter 
cept some of the homage which is paid to intellect. 

These are but a few typical cases, taken at random froma small 
area. But consider the human race at large, and you will find that 
‘bluffing’ is indeed one of the natural functions of the human 
animal. Every man pretends to have what (not having it) he 
covets, in order that he may gain some of the advantages of having 
it. And thus it comes that he makes his pretence, also, by force of 
habit, when there is nothing tangible to be gained byit. The poor 
nobleman wishes to be thought rich even by people who will not 
benefit him in their delusion ; and the nowveaw riche likes to be 
thought well-born even by people who set no store on good birth ; 
and so forth. But pretences, whether they be an end or a means, 
cannot be made successfully among our intimate friends. These 
wretches know all about us—have seen through us long ago. 
With them we are, accordingly, quite natural. That is why we 
find their company so restful. Among acquaintances the pretence 
is worth making. But those who know anything at all about us 
are apt to find us out. That is why we find acquaintances such 
a nuisance. Among perfect strangers, who know nothing at all 
about us, we start with a clean slate. If our pretence do not 
come off, we have only ourselves to blame. And so we ‘ bluff’ 
these strangers, blithely, for all we are worth, whether there be 
anything to gain or nothing. Weall doit. Let us despise our- 
selves for doing it, but not one another. By which I mean, 
reader, do not be hard on me for making a show of my labels in 
railway-carriages. After all, the question is whether a man ‘ bluff’ 
well or ill. If he brag vulgarly before his strangers, away with 
him! by all means. He does not know how to play the game. 
He is a failure. But, if he convey subtly (and, therefore, success- 
fully) the fine impression he wishes to convey, then you should 
stifle your wrath, and try to pick up a few hints. When I saw 
my fellow-passengers eyeing my hat-box, I did not, of course, say 
aloud to them, ‘Yes, mine is a delightful life! Any amount of 
money, any amount of leisure! And, what’s more, I know how to 
make the best use of them both!’ Had I done so, they would have 
immediately seen through me as an impostor. But I did nothing 
of the sort. I let my labels proclaim distinction for me, quietly, 
in their own way. And they made their proclamation with 
immense success. But there came among them, in course of 
time, one label that would not harmonise with them. Came, 
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at length, one label that did me actual discredit. I happened to 
have had influenza, and my doctor had ordered me to make my 
convalescence in a place which, according to him, was better than 
any other for my particular condition. He had ordered me to 
Ramsgate, and to Ramsgate I had gone. A label on my hat-box 
duly testified to my obedience. At the time, I had thought 
nothing of it. But, in subsequent journeys, I noticed that my 
hat-box did not make its old effect, somehow. My fellow-pas- 
sengers looked at it, were interested in it; but I had a subtle 
sense that they were not reverencing me as of yore. Something 
was the matter. I was not long in tracing what it was. The 
discord struck by Ramsgate was the more disastrous because, in 
my heedlessness, I had placed that ignoble label within an inch 
of my point @appui—the trinity of Paris, Oxford and Padua. 
What was I todo? I could not explain to my fellow-passengers, 
as I have explained to you, my reason for Ramsgate. So long as 
the label was there, I had to rest under the hideous suspicion of 
having gone there for pleasure, gone of my own free will. I did 
rest under it during the next two or three journeys. But the in- 
justice of my position maddened me. At length, a too obvious 
sneer on the face of a fellow-passenger steeled me to a resolve 
that I would, for once, break my rule against obliteration. On 
the return journey, I obliterated Ramsgate with the new label, 
leaving visible merely that final TE, which could hardly compro- 
mise me. 

Steterunt those two letters because I was loth to destroy what 
was, primarily, a symbol for myself: I wished to remember 
Ramsgate, even though I had to keep it secret. Only in a 
secondary, accidental way was my collection meant for the public 
eye. Else, I should not have hesitated to deck the hat-box with 
procured symbols of Seville, Simla, St. Petersburg and other 
places which I had not (and would have liked to be supposed to 
have) visited. But my collection was, first of all, a private auto- 
biography, a record of my scores off Fate; and thus positively to 
falsify it would have been for me as impossible as cheating at 
‘Patience. From that to which I would not add I hated to 
subtract anything—even Ramsgate. After all, Ramsgate was 
not London; to have been in it was a kind of score. Besides, it 
had restored me to health. I had no right to rase it utterly. 

But such tendresse was not my sole reason for sparing those 
two letters. Already I was reaching that stage where the collector 
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loves his specimens not for their single sakes, but as units in the 
sum-total. To every collector comes, at last, a time when he does 
but value his collection—how shall I say ?—collectively. He who 
goes in for beautiful things begins, at last, to value his every 
acquisition not for its beauty, but because it enhances the worth of 
the rest. Likewise, he who goes in for autobiographic symbols 
begins, at last, to care not for the symbolism of another event in 
his life, but for the addition to the objects already there. He 
begins to value every event less for its own sake than because it 
swells his collection. Thus, there came for me a time when I 
looked forward to a journey less because it meant movement 
and change for myself than because it meant another label for 
my hat-box. A strange state to fall into? Yes, collecting is a 
mania, a form of madness. And it is the most pleasant form 
of madness in the whole world. It can bring us nearer to 
real happiness than can any form of sanity. The normal, eclectic 
man is never happy, because he is always craving something of 
another kind than what he has got. The collector, in his mad 
concentration, wants only more and more of what he has got 
already ; and what he has got already he cherishes with a pas- 
sionate joy. I cherished my gallimaufry of rainbow-coloured 
labels almost as passionately as the miser his horde of gold. 
Why do we call the collector of current coin a ‘miser’? 
Wretched? He? True, he denies himself all the reputed 
pleasures of life; but does he not do so of his own accord, 
gladly ? He sacrifices everything to his mania; but that merely 
proves how intense his mania is. In that the nature of his collec- 
tion cuts him off from all else, he is the perfect type of the collector. 
He is above all other collectors. And he is the truly happiest of 
them all. It is only when, by some merciless stroke of Fate, he 
is robbed of his horde, that he becomes wretched. Then, cer- 
tainly, he suffers. He suffers proportionately to his joy. He is 
smitten with sorrow more awful than any sorrow to be conceived 
by the sane. I, whose rainbow-coloured horde has been swept 
from me, seem to taste the full savour of his anguish. 

I sit here thinking of the misers who, in life or in fiction, 
have been despoiled. Three only do I remember: Melanippus 
of Sicyon, Pierre Baudouin of Iimoux, Silas Marner. Melanippus 
died of a broken heart. Pierre Baudouin hanged. himself. The 
case of Silas Marner is more cheerful. He, coming into his 
cottage one. night, saw, by the dim light of the hearth, that which 
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seemed to be his gold restored, but was really nothing but the 
gold curls of a little child, whom he was destined to rear under 
his own roof, finding in her more than solace for his bereavement. 
But then, he was a character in fiction: the other two really 
existed. What happened to him will. not happen to me. Even 
if little children with rainbow-coloured hair were so common that 
one of them might possibly be left on my hearth-rug, I know well 
that I should not feel recompensed by it, even if it grew up to be as 
fascinating a paragon as Eppie herself. Had Silas Marner really 
existed (nay ! even, had George Eliot created him in her maturity) 
neither would he have felt recompensed. Far likelier, he would 
have been turned to stone, in the first instance, as was poor Niobe 
when the divine arrows destroyed that unique collection on which 
she had lavished so many years. Or, maybe, had he been a very 
strong man, he would have found a bitter joy in saving up for a 
new horde. Like Carlyle, when the MS. of his masterpiece was 
burned by the housemaid of John Stuart Mill, he might have 
begun all over again, and builded a still nobler nionument on the 
tragic ashes. That is a fine, heartening example! I will be 
strong enough to follow it. I will forget all else. I will begin 
all overagain. There stands my hat-box! Its glory is departed, 
but I vow that a greater glory awaits it. Bleak, bare and prosaic 
it is now, but—ten years hence! Its career, like that of the 
Imperial statesman in the moment of his downfall, ‘is only just 
beginning.’ 

There is a true Anglo-Saxon ring in this conclusion. May it 
appease whomever my tears have been making angry. 
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THE WOOING OF EWMLY FANE. 


A RUSTIC IDYLL. 


Em’Ly JANE was the acknowledged belle of the village; that being 
the case, it was the more surprising that she should ‘take up’ with 
Emmanuel Welsh, or ‘Manniwel,’ as he was commonly called. He 
certainly was not prepossessing, judged by mere externals; but in 
the circle of which I write—the ‘circus bucolicus!’—no woman 
is too ugly nor, as regards her morals, too frail, no man too ill- 
conditioned or ‘ drunketting,’ to find a mate. Not, however, that 
poor Manny was either the one or the other of these last, being 
simply a red-haired, freckled young ploughman, with a certain 
dogged honesty about him, that atoned in the eyes of some people 
—Em'ly Jane presumably among the number—for the lack of 
more brilliant qualities. 

The maiden had coquetted with several swains before her 
wavering fancy made its final choice ; and there were not wanting 
ill-natured folk who said that they ‘did wunner as she didn’t look 
a bit ’igher while she wur about it than that girt, ock’erd chap, 
as couldn’t pass the time o’ day, ’e wur that shy.’ It all began 
in church, where Manny sat one side of the narrow aisle, at the 
outside of the pew among the men, and Em’ly Jane the other, 
also at the outside, but among the women; for the good old 
custom of separating the sexes obtained in this part of the world, 
along with the black gown in the pulpit and the clerk in the 
responses. One Sunday a favourite hymn was given out, and 
Manny found to his great distress that he had forgotten his 
book; his pretty neighbour, missing the sound of his lusty voice, 
good-naturedly handed across her own hymn-book, and from that 
moment his fate was sealed. When next they met he ventured 
to remark, with many blushes, that it was a fine day; then he 
took to fixing his eyes upon her all through the sermon instead of 
going to sleep; finally he screwed his courage to the sticking- 
point, and asked whether she would walk out with him on Sunday 
afternoons. This, as everyone knows, if not quite equal to a 
definite proposal, is the front door to the same. Em’ly Jane, 
gratified by his silent adoration, that was essentially different 
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from the coarse flattery of her other admirers, readily consented, 
and the two gradually slipped from ‘walkin’ out’ to ‘keepin’ 
company,’ according to the approved procedure of rustic courtship. 

Spring and summer glided happily away for the lovers, but 
towards the autumn a change came o’er the spirit of this placid 
dream, and this was how the mischief was wrought. 

A mile or so from the village there runs a range of chalk 
downs, whose gentle slopes, shallow valleys, and grassy plains 
afford excellent facilities for cavalry manceuvres. The War Office 
becoming at last by some means or other aware of these facilities, 
it happened one bright morning early in September that the 
partridges were awakened, not by the popping of guns, but by 
what was to them a far lesser evil—the thunder of artillery. 
Along the Queen’s highway streamed regiment after regiment in 
seemingly endless line—scarlet-tunicked dragoons, whose tall 
busbies lent such fierceness to their eyes; saucy hussars on their 
lean, wiry horses; proud lancers, sitting bolt upright in the 
saddle, as immovable as the weapon at their side; gorgeous horse- 
artillerymen urging the guns forward, while all the earth trembled, 
and the villagers stood agape with wonder, and opined that ‘ them 
girt, gallopin’ canons ’ud shuckit our housen about our years, if 
they wur to come this waay many times, ’ee knaw.’ 

‘Body an’ sowl!’ remarked one old man to his crony; ‘ body 
an’ sowl, wot a sight on ’em ther’ be! an’ folks sez as ther’ be 
hunderds an’ hunderds moor over ther’, in furrin’ parts, ‘long 0’ 
the black men.’ 

‘So I’ve a-yeard. Lor’-a-massy, to think as all them fine 
young fellers is made, as you med saay, fur nothink but to be 
shot at an’ kilt; not but wot they looks jolly enough now—their 
trubble’s afoor ’em, pooer chaps. I ’udn’t a-bin a sojer, no not if 
you'd payed ma ever so.’ 

The house where Em’ly Jane lived with her parents—a pretty, 
yellow-washed cottage, lined out with black beams and covered 
with roses—lay close to the high road at the end of the 
village, and exactly opposite the wayside inn. As she stood in 
the garden among the late blooming flowers, herself the fairest 
blossom there, many a look was cast at her from lancer and 
hussar, many a martial bosom swelled with admiration for the 
self-conscious little beauty. But no excuse can be pleaded for 
falling out when one’s steed has to do the work; the trooper 
cannot allege a sore heel, as may his comrade of the Line; and 
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our susceptible heroes had perforce to content themselves with 
worshipping from afar. 

The long procession had wound out of sight, and the rustics 
were thinking of returning to their ordinary avocations, when a 
few horsemen were descried in the distance, riding leisurely along 
as if they had all yesterday and to-morrow for to-day’s work. 
They proved to be a sergeant of hussars with his troop. Halting 
outside the public-house, they dismounted, and while one of their 
number held the horses, the rest clanked into the bar and de- 
manded refreshments. A rustic verandah wreathed with ivy, 
nasturtiums, and canariensis, ran round the outside of the inn, 
and here the soldiers flung themselves down on a bench to rest, 
stretching out their long legs and spurred boots to the sun, and 
surveying the world with benignant condescension. Before many 
minutes had elapsed, they were the centre of a crowd of small 
children, who stood, with feet well apart and hands behind their 
backs, and regarded the new-comers in solemn silence. ‘ Look at 
their girt swoords,’ a little girl took courage to whisper presently 
to a fair-haired boy of some five summers. ‘Wot’s them funny 
lle wheels in their boots fur, then?’ ‘Oh, them’s to scrat 
t’other man wi’ when they gets a-fightin’” and so the low-toned 
colloquy went on. ‘ Rum little kids,’ remarked Sergeant Chance, 
setting down his tankard and wiping foam from his moustache. 
‘What’s your name, sonny?’ ‘I are Joey,’ replied the aforesaid 
small boy. ‘Youre Joey, are you? And what is your other 
name?’ But ‘I are Joey’ was all that could be extracted, until 
a bolder spirit ventured to speak out: ‘Please, sir, he be Joey 
Welsh; that’s ’is brother a-ploughin’ in yon field, an’ that be 
Em’ly Jane athert ther’, as ’e be keepin’ comp’ny wi’. ‘Giving 
us all the family history, eh? Where did you say Em’ly 
Jane was? Ah!’ and Chance, looking over the way, quite 
forgot to wonder what the Queen’s English might be for ‘athert 
ther’.’ 

The garden was ablaze with begonias, pink, crimson, and 
yellow; it was not these, however, that riveted his attention. 
Leaning on the rustic pailing was a girl in a light cotton dress, 
shading her head from the sun with a wide rhubarb-leaf. The 
sergeant’s quick glance took in every detail of face and form, 
from the beautiful dark grey eyes with their thick black fringe 
to the dainty ankle that peeped from beneath the hem of her 
gown. ‘Ah,’ he repeated, ‘so that is Miss Em’ly Jane; the chap 
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who keeps company with her knows a good thing when he sees it, 
and so does yours truly.’ He took up his tankard, and with his 
long sword clanking at his heels, strode across the road. ‘ Here’s 
to your good health, miss. Proud to make your acquaintance,’ he 
said, accompanying his words with a deep draught. The girl 
blushed to the roots of her hair, and the soldier, noting with 
approval her becoming shyness, continued gallantly: ‘My name 
is Sergeant Chance of the —th Hussars; you'll be coming over 
to the camp one o’ these days, miss, and if you inquire for me 
T’'ll show you round and stand you tea at our mess.’ 

Em’ly Jane, quite overcome by this politeness from a real 
soldier, not a mere volunteer who donned his uniform once a week 
only, was stammering out a reply when a loud shout from his 
comrades at the inn caused Chance to turn his head. Far away 
in the distance a moving cloud of dust that emitted bright sparkles 
and flashes, was rapidly approaching. The hussar muttered an 
oath, and darted back to his troop; there was a short, sharp word 
of command, and in less than a moment the whole party were in 
the saddle and away down the road towards the camp at a smart 
trot. A few minutes later a general officer, surrounded by a 
brilliant staff, rode by in the same direction, and this was the 
last the villagers saw of the troops that day. 

The interview between his sweetheart and the dashing sergeant 
had not escaped Manny’s observation, who, as the children had 
said, happened to be at work in a neighbouring field, and, like 
everyone else, had suspended his occupation in order to watch the 
‘sojers goo by.’ When he presented himself at the Greenaways 
that evening for his accustomed promenade with the maiden of 
his choice, he was vaguely conscious of an undefined change in 
her attitude towards him ; she looked at him with critical eyes, and 
for the first time it struck her how clumsy he appeared in com- 
parison with the smart, well-set-up men she had passed in review 
that morning. ‘Wot had that ther’ sojer chap to say to ’ee?’ 
inquired the young ploughman as, arm in arm, they took their 
way along the high road, which at this hour, deserted as it was, 
proved solitary enough for the most amorous pair. The beauty 
tossed her golden head. ‘I don’t see no call to tell you every- 
thing as is said to me; we ain’t married yet, an’ p’r’aps never 
shan’t be.’ 

‘’E axed ’ee to goo to camp an’ ha’ tea wi’ un, cause someby’d 
as yeard un telled Iso. Now luk ’ee, Em’ly Jane, thee doesn’t 
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goo wiout me. I ben’t a-gwine to ’ave that man a-coortin’ my 
wench, so thee knaws.’ 

Manny’s heart was sore, and he spoke more roughly than he 
otherwise would have done. But the remembrance of the trim 
figure in well-fitting uniform that hung over the pales in such 
close proximity to a certain lilac gown, of the dark head that bent 
so close above the fair one that the hussar’s busby almost brushed 
the girl’s soft cheek, set all his blood aflame and stirred the twin 
devils of hatred and jealousy within him. He stuck to his word, 
and when Em’ly Jane announced her intention of visiting the 
camp, he gave up a day’s work and wages, put on his Sunday 
clothes, and insisted on accompanying her. The two were wander- 
ing along the long lines of tents and picketed horses, when Manny 
noticed his sweetheart hanging out pink signals of welcome to 
some one, and Sergeant Chance, looking smarter, if possible, than 
before, emerged from a group of men and came to meet them. 
‘So this is your friend?’ he remarked when Em’ly Jane had 
bashfully presented the village lad as ‘the young man wot keeps 
comp’ny with me.’ The soldier drew himself up, squared his 
shoulders—unnecessarily, seeing they were so square already— 
and deliberately looked the other over from head to foot with a 
cool, supercilious scrutiny that made Manny tingle. Until -that 
moment he had been modestly proud of his Sunday suit, purchased 
in the neighbouring market town—‘ This suit entire for 12s. 6d., 
extraordinary value!’ Now he became suddenly and painfully 
conscious of its glaring deficiencies in style and cut. Furtively, 
from behind the shelter of Em’ly Jane’s broad-brimmed hat, he 
eyed his rival—tall, erect, clean-limbed, jaunty of carriage, assured 
in bearing, with bronzed face and sweeping moustache. These 
physical advantages alone, even when not combined with the 
irresistible attraction of Her Majesty’s uniform, would have weighed 
heavily against the homely young ploughman, and the latter 
realised with a crushing sense of his own helplessness the futility 
of struggling against such overwhelming odds. Unhappy and ill 
at ease, he maintained a sulky silence, while his sweetheart, 
whose shyness had quickly vanished, giggled and talked, bridled 
and blushed with the sergeant. ‘Your friend ain’t much of a 
hand at conversation,’ remarked the latter presently. ‘What is 
his name, if I might be so bold?’ ‘Emmanuel Welsh, but we 
mos’n generally calls him Manny or Manniwel for short.’ The 
other laughed. ‘Got some rum names in these parts; he ought 
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to join us instead o’ loafin’ about the country ; we’d soon lick him 
into shape an’ make a “ Man” of him,’ 

The lad’s face flamed, ‘An’ wot else be I now?’ he asked 
savagely. Again the sergeant gave that aggravating laugh, and 
turning to the girl said suavely, ‘ What do you say, miss, to me 
and you having tea at our mess? Your friend seems a bit put out 
about something, p’r’aps he’d best forage for ’isself at the canteen.’ 
Em’ly Jane assented, and Manny watched the two out of sight— 
Chance, with his usual cavalry swagger accentuated by the con- 
sciousness that he was the envy of all his comrades, endeavouring 
to shorten his stride in order to keep pace with the tripping steps 
of the dainty little figure at his side. ‘ Curse him !—curse him!’ 
said Manniwel under his breath, and crept away, not to the canteen, 
but to a friendly thicket where—well, no one saw exactly what 
he did there, but when one of the villagers, whom he encountered 
an hour or two later, happened to remark on the swollen appear- 
ance of his eyelids, he curtly replied that ‘his eyes wur his own, 
he spwosed, an’ he couldn’t see as it mattered to airn wot un 
looked like, so long as he wur satisfite wi’ ’em.’ From which it 
will be seen that affairs were no smoother between him and his 
faithless sweetheart : true, they rode home in the same long waggon, 
but whereas in the morning they had occupied a comparatively 
small portion of the plank that served for a seat—for when two 
people sit very close together with their arms round each other's 
waists, a wonderful economy of space results—in the evening the 
lad, having taken his place early, was near the driver, while the 
lass, having hurried up breathless just as the waggon, full almost 
to overflowing, was just about to start, was squeezed in close to the 
tail-board, and told she ‘med think herself lucky she wur tuk in 
at all.’ 

After this Em’ly Jane went often to the camp, but Manny never 
again, and folks began to talk and say how she ‘had gin ’im the 
go-bye all along o’ a sojer chap, wot more’n like ’ad a missus 
a’ready—ye could niver tell wi’ them kind, bless ’ee; they wur 
that artful, year to-day an’ gone termorrer, an’ as like as not a 
sweetheart in ivery place—they dwun’t think no moor on’t, ’ee 
knaws, than yuttin’ their dinner; ’tis them fine cloes as does it.’ 
Manny heard some of the whispers about himself, but he said 
nothing, he merely waited until the last of the troops had left the 
neighbourhood. Each Sunday morning he had gone to church 
and sat at the outside of the pew, but the place across the aisle 
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was vacant, for its owner was over at the camp service, a grand 
affair with the parson at the drumhead and the band to play the 
hymns. Each Sunday evening he had knocked as usual at the 
Greenaways’ door, only to find it locked and the house silent and 
empty. But when the last hateful uniform had vanished, he 
boldly accosted Em’ly Jane in the street one day and asked her 
whether she intended to walk out with him any more. ‘ Thee’st 
trated ma ter’ble bad,’ he said, with a kind of rugged dignity ; 
‘thee’st trated ma ter’ble bad, mekin’ game on I an’ my néame 
which my godfathers an’ godmothers in my baptism, wherein I 
wur med.’ ‘I never!’ cried the girl, with a shade of compunction, 
for her conscience reproached her, and she was sufficiently fond of 
her quondam swain to wish to stand well in his estimation. ‘ But 
I’m willin’ to let by-ganes be by-ganes,’ pursued the young man, 
waving aside her interruption, ‘ fur I’m ’mazin’ fond on ’ee, Emly, 
meks I feel all flappety-like when I thinks o’ t’other chap. I 
cassn’t let ’ee goo, my dear; I cassn’t let ee goo! Ther’s nowt I 
’udn’t do to get ’ee fur my missus!” Em/’ly Jane was unprepared 
for this burst of passion and knew not how to respond. Her 
heart melted within her, and she was on the point of yielding to 
his encircling arm when the crackle of a letter in her pocket, as 
Manny pressed close beside her, turned the scale and decided the 
course of two lives. ‘Your missus!’ she said with a laugh, 
stiffening her little figure and drawing away from him—‘ your 
missus! You on’y twenty year old an’ me eighteen! I reckon 
I'll wait a bit longer before I tie myself to a man for good and all.’ 

‘ Now dwun’t ’ee bide; I’ll be ever so saft an’ kind to ’ee when 
we be wed, though I’m a rough chap enough to look at. Let ma 
goo to parson an’ gie un our néames to call o’ Sunday; ther’s a 
house I knows on, as we can get, an’ I’ve saved a pound or two 
fur tables an’ cheers an’ such like.’ ‘I tell ’ee I wun’t wed thee 
’it, so ther’,’ answered the girl hotly, dropping her small affectations 
of speech and lapsing into the broadest dialect. ‘Do ’ee think as 
I be a-gwine to marry a labourin’ man at ten shillin’ a-wik an’ live 
year all my days ?—cause I ben’t—good-night,’ and she slipped 
away into the dusk, leaving Manny gazing after her a prey to the 
most conflicting emotions. 

After this he gave up sitting at the outside of the pew, and 
instead of waiting at the corner when service was over, as all the 
other youths did, until their respective sweethearts came out of 
church, he stumped away down the road, with his hands in his 
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pockets and his head on his breast. No one ever ventured to speak 
to him, and his little brothers at this time were very careful to 
keep out of his reach. Manny was one of twelve children, and 
as their father pertinently observed, ‘ When they wur all a-twhoam 
ther’ wurn’t cheers anuff fur’n to set on,’ which was perhaps the 
reason that he spent so much of his spare time, not to mention 
his money, at the public-house. Mrs. Welsh was an industrious 
woman with a sharp tongue and a warm heart, both of which were 
kept in working order by her large family. The young Welshes 
swarmed about the tiny cottage like rabbits in a warren; their 
mother was never seen without a baby in her arms, and usually, 
in addition, a small garment to mend or make. She was engaged 
one evening early in the winter on a minute pair of corduroy 
trowsers, destined to become the property of Joey, when Mark, 
the second son, burst into the kitchen and flung himself down on 
a bench in front of the fire. 

‘What mishtiff hast thee bin up to now ?’ inquired Mrs. Welsh, 
who was ready for any delinquencies on the part of her unruly 
offspring. ‘Ain’t a-bin up to nairn ; bintochapel.’ ‘Avea now?’ 
‘Iss, but I ben’t a-gwine no moor, fur preacher, ’e ups, an’ sez ’e: 
“T niver knawed airn goo to ’eaven as tended church; I niver 
knawed nob’dy saved as gooed to church.” We goos to church, our 
mother, so fur sartin sure us shassn’t be saved.’ ‘’As Mr. Thatcher 
bin to ’eaven, then, an’ come back, that ’e knaws sa well who’s 
ther’?’ ‘Ay, that’s just wot we wur a-sayin’, me an’ t’other young 
chaps. Ah, ’e’s saved, ’e is; ye could see that by the waay ’e 
lathered them pigs o’ his’n o’ Sunday, ’specially the pink ’un,’ and 
Mark chuckled at the remembrance. 

‘Wheer’s our Manniwel?’ asked his mother after a pause. 
‘Dunno; not long o’ Greenaways, fur when ’e meets she, you can 
year silence. _Our mother, Jake Cassel wur a-tellin’ I as we came 
home to-night, as how Manny said a manes to ’list fur a sojer 
termorrer.’ The poor woman uttered a cry of dismay, ‘ Our 
Manny to goo an’ be shot at, an’ kilt! But I'll buy un off,’ with 
desperate decision. ‘A sez a wun’t be boughten off, continued 
Mark, with evident relish at the effect of his communication. ‘’Tis 
all along o’ that girl, she’s a consee-quence little hussy, a very 
consee-quence little hussy.’ 

Thus it came about that despite his mother’s tears and his 
father’s commands, Manny found himself the following day enrolled 
as a private in the —th regiment of the Line, having’ walked to 
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the station and taken the train to the nearest barracks. Contrary 
to the usual custom of recruits, he refused to go home to show 
himself in his clothes; he had his photograph taken, however, as 
they all do, and sent it with no small pride to his mother, who in 
turn exhibited it to her neighbours amid a chorus of admiration. 
‘Lor’ ’ow nice ’e do look; I shouldn’ ha knowed un, wi’ them fine 
cloes, an’ ’is ’air parted sa fine, an’ smoothed over ’is for’ed—ther’s 
is elma an’ all; well, you oughter be proud of un, Sairey Welsh, 
an’ I meks no doubt but wot you be.’ 

Em’ly Jane was almost the only person in the village to whom 
the likeness was not shown, and though she professed perfect in- 
difference concerning it, she would cheerfully have parted with her 
best Sunday hat to secure a peep. Her hints and cajoleries were 
in vain; Mrs. Welsh guarded her treasure jealously from the girl 
who had ‘ druv her poor buoy to be a sojer.’ 

When at last the following autumn Manny returned on his 
first furlough, the scarlet tunic made the village green quite 
cheerful and proved a centre of attraction to the children and 
youths. Em/’ly Jane, whose faithless sergeant, after having corre- 
sponded with her for some months, had finally married another girl, 
took to walking up and down street when that vivid spot of colour 
was anywhere within sight, but the smart recruit was apparently 
more proof against her charms than the ploughboy, for Manny, 
though his eyes followed her wistfully, made no overtures of re- 
conciliation and sat quite square in church without letting his 
looks wander in her direction. 

During the year that intervened between his first and second 
term of furlough, Em’ly Jane discovered that Manniwel was more 
to her than Chance ever had been, or could be. She resolved that 
she would make an effort to recover the affection which she had 
‘ prized not in the having,’ and when the young man again appeared 
in the village, this time with a stripe on his sleeve, she went boldly 
up to him, holding out her hand. Manny gravely saluted, looked 
at the hand but did not offer to take it. ‘ Won’t you let bygones 
be bygones as you once said, and be friends with me again ?’ she 
asked tremulously. ‘No, miss, I can’t be friends with you ’—he 
had dropped his dialect for the regular barrack accent. ‘I can’t 
be friends, but if you’re willin’, ’ll—walk out with you.’ And so 
the old sweet bondage began once more, but this time with a 
difference. Now it was Em’ly Jane who pressed for marriage and 
he who hung back, saying he must get his colonel’s leave, and that 
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he wanted to win a step before he took a wife, ‘for I go to school 
reg’lar and am trying to read and write a bit better, so as I can 
get on to be a sergeant by-and-by.’ The less compliant she found 
him, the more Em’ly’s love increased, as is the way with women, 
so that when the order came for him to proceed on draft to India, 
where the other battalion was stationed, the pain of parting seemed 
more than she could bear, They walked down to the station with 
him, she and his mother, but the girl could not trust herself to 
say farewell before strangers, so at the stile in the last field she 
stopped, kissing her lover again and again, and clinging to him, 
until in his anxiety lest he should miss the last train and blot 
that clean sheet of which he was so proud, he put her gently aside 
and hastened away down the road. At the corner he turned, but 
he could only just make out the little figure under the trees, for 
his eyes were dim; there was the flicker of a white handkerchief, 
the watcher at the stile saw a red one waved in reply, then the 
scarlet tunic vanished round the bend, and with it Em’ly Jane’s 
best hope of happiness. 

The first letter, with its strange postmarks, with Private Welsh’s 
number and his company officer’s initials on the envelope, was an 
event in her life. ‘To think o’ that bit o’ paper comin’ all them 
hunderds an’ hunderds o’ miles acrass the sea! Tis a wunner as ’e 
yen't mildee’d wi’ the damp, bein’ sa long on the water,’ remarked 
Mrs, Greenaway to a neighbour who had dropped in for a gossip. 
‘Read un out gal, ther’s nothen but wot arra body med year.’ 
Thus adjured Em’ly cleared her throat and began, ‘ Dere emly, i 
hops this fiends you well, As it leaves me at Present. I likes Over 
here very Well; all the men is Black. there is No Lions and 
tiggers, but sum snaks, i ain’t seen none but the other men says 
They have. dere Emly, we wears wite cloes when its more hot, 
cos its alwais hot here. and Now I must Conclude with much 
love from Your lofing manny. i thinks and thinks on you emly, 
don’ you never furget your own trew luv. + + + + +.’ Poor 
Manny, he had not advanced very far along the path of learning, 
but his letter was none the less precious for its misspelt words. 

The neighbour was duly impressed with his literary skill and 
spread through the village the surprising intelligence that ‘over 
ther’, where Manniwel wur gone, the men all turned black an’ 
wore no cloes, so I reckon ’e’ll be a nigger when a comes ’ome, an’ 
’e sa fair when ‘e went away. Well, well, ’tis a comacal worruld, 
an’ there be rum folks in’t !’ 
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Emmanuel had been three or four years in India, when war 
broke out on the northern frontier and his regiment was one of 
those ordered to the front. He wrote in high spirits at the pro- 
spect of seeing service, but his mother lay awake at night thinking 
of her boy, and his sweetheart crept about the house with a wist- _ 
ful look in her grey eyes. She was sitting listlessly by the fire 
one evening in midwinter, when the postman’s quick footfall was 
heard on the flagged path. The girl sprang up and ran to the 
door. ‘A letter for me, mother, from India; do light a candle.’ 
She deciphered the words, written in pencil by the camp fire, with 
some difficulty, glancing impatiently from time to time at the 
feeble, flickering flame of the solitary candle. ‘ Why, there’s a 
coffin in the wick ; let me snuff it out ;’ as she did so, she added 
with apparent inconsequence: ‘I wunners wot Manny's a-doin’ 
now, I should dearly like to know.’ 

Ah, Em’ly Jane, little did you reck that at that moment your 
lover was lying face downward on the cold earth! Swiftly out 
of the darkness had come the messenger of death, to find the 
sentry at his post. 

Was he thinking of his home in far-away England when he fell 
stricken without a cry, of the little thatched cottage on the green, 
of the sheltered meadows by the stream, of the long line of rolling 
downs where he had ploughed and sowed and reaped year in, year 
out? Who can tell what thoughts were his—he died at his post 
for his country, and his name is numbered among those of whom 
it may be said that ‘they did their duty :’ what higher meed of 
praise can be accorded to prince or peasant ? 

His comrades brought his body into camp, and when they 
stripped off the uniform he had been so proud to wear, and that 
cost him so dear, they found on his breast a letter from home dyed 
scarlet with his life blood. Em’ly Jane has wooers still, but folks 
say she is hard to please, for she keeps company with none of 
them. She cannot forget a blood-stained letter which came back 
to her from across the seas, and now is one of her most cherished 
possessions ; she remembers how cheerful the green used to look 
when that bright spot of colour haunted the strip before her door, 
and she wakes at night to find her pillow wet with tears. For in 
dreams he comes back to her, her soldier lad, whom she sent to 
his death, and who lies so cold and solitary in his narrow bed 
among the great mountains that stand like sentinels guarding his 
sleep. 

. ELEANOR G, HayDEN. 
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THE GREAT FUR COMPANY TO-DAY. 


Ir is usually with an emotion of surprise that the tourist to-day 
in the remoter districts of Canada discovers that the ‘ Hudson’s 
Bay Company posts’ of his school geographies are now no longer 
merely trading-posts, but the busy and often crowded haunts of 
civilised man. Fast is the growth of the Dominion; and if one 
asks to-day for the Hudson’s Bay post, he will in Winnipeg, 
Victoria, Calgary, and many other places, be shown a huge 
emporium which will remind him, should he chance to be a 
Londoner, of a certain famous establishment in Bayswater, in the 
variety and extent of the merchandise behind its trim counters. 
However much in its larger features the Company may be drop- 
ping the romance of a day that is gone, however much it may 
be developing into the wholesale shopkeeper, the universal pro- 
vider, the leviathan landmonger, it is still the king of fur-trading 
corporations. The character of its dealings, its factors and clerks, 
is, as we shall see, but little changed since its nominal para- 
mountey vanished. 

Many of those who have been interested in the story of the 
Company’s past must be curious to know how it is governed 
to-day, and what are the newer conditions of that fur-trade which 
was the admiration of Washington Irving, Francis Parkman, and 
a host of able writers who viewed it in its romantic prime. 

In ceding its rights, just thirty years ago, under the ancient 
charter granted by King Charles II. to Prince Rupert, the 
greatest fur-trading association in the world stepped down out 
of office, so to speak, and became, as it had been before the 
charter was secured, a private citizen. 

But you cannot dwarf a giant by the simple process of turning 
him out of office; by the cession of his titles and some of his 
privileges his moral and physical stature is unaltered ; and how- 
ever he may be politically and legally regarded abroad, as a great 
local institution this particular giant spreads himself length and 
breadth over Canada, and is a giant still. No longer do men 
speak of—or does the Company officially inscribe itself as— 
the Honourable Company of Merchant Adventurers in England 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay, but as the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
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tout court. No longer has the Company legal warrant for the 
hanging, shooting, or imprisonment of the meanest Cree or Black- 
foot Indian ; nevertheless, the sphere in which it exercises its 
functions is not to-day less, but greater than ever, and it is still, 
in 1900 as in 1700, the ‘ Great Company.’ 

In the generally remote fur-bearing solitudes of the north, 
fifteen hundred white men continue to fulfil their duties and 
follow the careers of their predecessors earlier in the century, when 
life at the Hudson’s Bay Company posts was described by one of 
their number, Robert Michael Ballantyne, a writer beloved of two 
generations of British and American youngsters. 

Years ago, the fur-trade ceased to be managed from London, 
and although the Governor of the Company is the titular and 
official head,.a new rule provided that there should be a resi- 
dent Chief Commissioner, with headquarters at Winnipeg. The 
successor to the post held for nearly forty years by Sir George 
Simpson, the late autocrat of the fur-trade, is Mr. Clarence 
Campbell Chipman, known, not to Englishmen at home perhaps, 
but to every factor, clerk, hunter, trapper, engagé, Indian and 
half-breed in the Great Lone Land as the ‘chief, or the ‘big 
white boss’ of the fur-trade. As in the days of Sir George, 
directors in England may come and go, convening by candle- 
light, according to immemorial usage, in the musty Board-room 
at Hudson’s Bay House, but the ‘ chief’ remains. 

It is on the co-operative and profit-sharing plan that the fur- 
trade of the Company is managed nowadays. Every employé, 
from clerk to chief factor, is richer for an abundance of pelts and 
high prices; but he does not share the profits of the shopkeeping 
and land-selling, which is a distinct branch of the business and 
annually growing in extent.’ This is not to be wondered at, 
considering that when the Company ceded its lands to the Crown, 
it still retained acres which at a rough valuation to-day are yet 
worth, after all their sales, between twenty and thirty millions. 

This is a grievance with the clerks and factors, as you will 
discover when you come to talk ‘musquash’ (%.e. ‘shop’) at 
any of the posts or factories in the far north—a grievance, and 
also a matter of contempt and an object for their satire. Land- 
selling forsooth! As if there were any intrinsic value in barren 
acres to a Hudson’s Bay man! 

Hardly anything could better illustrate one principal change 


1 Last year the Hudson's Bay Company sold above 300,000/. worth of land. 
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which has come over the fur-trade and the conditions of its 
prosecution than that out of its one hundred and sixty posts 
there remains but a single one, Fort Hazelton, which it has been 
found necessary to stockade against the tribes. How significant 
of the pacific virtues of the many thousands of red men who 
still inhabit the fur-bearing and fur-trading regions! From Fort 
Qu’Appelle a few years since the stockade (or ‘palisadoe’) was 
taken down, because, for a generation and more, the war-cry of the 
savage, still heard from time to time on the American hills and 
plains, had been silent. The old-time warrior, indeed, had but 
little grudge against the Company ; he is now either dead or his 
fighting days are over. The North-West Mounted Police are, 
besides, a terror to all evil-doers, white as well as red, and this 
body of nearly a thousand men, constantly moving, maintain the 
traditions of vigilance and just vengeance so long held by the 
intrepid Company factors and traders of the old time. 

As those familiar with the Company’s history already know, 
nearly a century passed before it ventured very far from the 
shores of the great Bay. Fearful that the policy of a com- 
mercial invasion would prove too costly in lives and property, it 
preferred that the Indians with their peltries should seek them 
in order to barter rather than that they should be sought. It was 
only after the hardy ‘ free-traders’ (still the curse of the land), 
with cowrewrs des bois and voyageurs in their train, had forced 
the Company’s hand that Cumberland House, Chipewyan, and 
Qu’Appelle came to be built to the far westward. The red man 
did not at first recede before the advance of the traders; he had 
instead arisen in his anger to sweep them from the whole region. 
But at the moment when it seemed that nothing could avert 
a general massacre, the small-pox epidemic of 1781 burst forth 
and wrought a fearful havoc among the tribes. When the 
Indian recovered his numbers and his spirit, either the Company 
or its rivals had established posts all over the West. From these 
posts they distributed—as they do yet—supplies, not merely of 
guns and blankets and molasses, but of everything which could 
contribute to the civilisation and comfort of the red man. These 
posts came to be also the centres of moral, intellectual, and 
religious teaching, before which the savage soon became obscured 
in the man and the peaceful labourer. So it came that the 
‘palisadoe’ at Fort Qu’Appelle was taken down, and now 
Fort Hazelton will in like manner be free of approach to all, no 
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more precaution being taken against the lawless than would be 
taken by any furrier or other tradesman in Regent Street. 

The romance, too, passes with the spice of danger; but it 
passes slowly. It is not in the nature of things that any 
violent revolution could take place in a country so unsettled as 
yet that a tract much vaster than Europe is uninvaded, save by 
the Indian and the fur-trader. In the mighty zone in which 
Fort Hazelton is situated, which extends from ocean to ocean, 
the snow-shoe and the canoe are still the sole means of com- 
munication between the posts. In this huge territory, the 
hunting-ground proper of the Company, there are (if one excludes 
the Yukon mining region) somewhat fewer than one thousand 
white residents. As for the white women, wives and daughters 
of the factors, they may be counted by dozens. Here, as some 
one has remarked, ‘four months witness three seasons.’ Spring 
comes upon the factor in June ; July and August comprise summer ; 
and September is autumn. Often early in October the winter 
is present with its biting frost and snow. From October or the 
beginning of November the earth lies shrouded in a mantle of 
snow, while the lakes, ponds, and rivers are solid masses of ice. 

Only twice in the year do the occupants of these posts hear 
from the outside world, and then the arrival of the packet is a 
joyful time indeed. Life in the remoter factories has but slightly 
altered from the older day. Very much, thinks the visitor, like 
a country general store of the American pattern is the trading- 
room ; its shelves laden with every article an Indian might be 
supposed to fancy or a hunter require—guns, powder, shot, 
clothes, blankets, pots and pans, files and knives, screws, flints, 
needles, scissors and pins. These are the stock articles of trade ; 
but often the sportsman of esthetic tastes who has wandered far 
afield is amazed and gratified at picking up an article, thousands 
of miles from civilisation, which few would dream of finding in 
these solitudes. 

When you approach them, on sled or snow-shoes, most of the 
Company’s posts are little ‘village-like collections of buildings,’ 
white-painted on the green landscape (if seen in summer), a 
favourite situation being on the lower bank of a river or on the 
lower|near shore of a lake. Many of the less important posts are 
to-day in charge of half-breeds, now some of the most respectable 
and best educated men in the service. Where this is the case 
clerks are not necessary, and there are consequently fewer build- 
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ings. Ordinarily, a Company’s factory includes a store or trading- 
house, a fur-house, the factor’s house, a clerk’s house, the canoe- 
house, and the stable, with a barn, At not a few posts the 
fur-house and the store-house will be found combined, the furs 
being packed together in bundles over the shop, whence they are 
transferred to the sleds and canoes for transportation to London, 
via York Factory and the Bay, or via Montreal. 

There is another detail which greets the eye at each post which 
must not be overlooked. 

A few years since, in the solitudes of the West, two European 
tourists were struck by the frequency with which they came 
across a certain mystic legend. The legend consisted of three 
letters. Eager to solve its meaning, they addressed a half-breed 
lounger at a small station on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
‘Tell us, my friend,’ said one of the tourists, ‘what those three 
letters mean. Wherever we have travelled in this country we 
seem to have seen it either on flags, or sewn on the garments of 
Indians, or painted on the bows of canoes, or stamped on bales 
and boxes. What does “ H.B.C.” mean ?’ 

Returned the native grimly : ‘That’s the old Company. Here 
Before Christ.’ 

Might not the first missionary who, in 1818, reached York 
Factory contemplate this vast cure, and say, ‘ Here before Christ ! 
Bartering, building, warring, judging, slaying, ruling over and 
trafficking with a million souls—here before Christ!’ Many a 
sermon might be—and perhaps has been—preached from that 
text. 

In former times the factor’s house was guarded by swivel guns 
—here and there one comes across them yet, but they are useless 


relics now—the factor to-day relies more upon his warrant as a_ 


magistrate for the Dominion than upon his artillery. He is as 
much to-day a power with the neighbouring Indians and half- 
breeds (whose village is commonly not above a mile distant from 
the factory), and in their eye the Dominion of Canada is still very 
small potatoes indeed when compared with the Company. 

The practice of taking half-breed or Indian wives is less 
common to-day than it was some few years ago, for white women 
are not so scarce or so far away as aforetime. Some of these 
factors’ houses—hidden away in the hyperborean wilderness—are 
graced by pretty, well-nurtured, cultivated women. Ofttimes 
the factor sends his daughters to England for their education ; 
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and if his sons do not also follow their father’s example and join 
the service of the Company, they learn a profession or else enter 
a bank or Government employ. The manager of the Bank of 
Montreal, the strongest bank on the North American continent, 
was born at a far northern Hudson’s Bay Company post, the 
son of a factor; and hundreds of business men throughout 
Canada and the American States, of wealth and standing in the 
community, own—and own proudly—a similar origin. No one 
has yet altogether satisfactorily fathomed the real reason why 
men of parts and education should choose to isolate themselves 
from their fellows and, cut off from the refinements of society, 
live lives in the wilderness. But can the man who dislikes the 
sea find a reason for the love the sailor bears it ? Perhaps, to quote 
the poet, ‘ only those who know,’ not ‘its dangers’ alone, but its 
solitude, ‘ comprehend its mystery.’ Certain it is, that the man 
who is fortunate enough to secure a berth as apprentice clerk in 
the Hudson’s Bay Company service rarely retires from it, after a 
score or two of years, without reluctance, or, having voluntarily 
left it to become miner, merchant, or farmer, he almost invariably 
asks to be reinstalled. 

The military basis upon which the service is managed was 
perhaps more apparent in the old days than to-day. One used 
to hear more of ‘ commissioned’ and ‘ non-commissioned ’ officers, 
the latter being ‘servants’ who had risen through sheer ability 
and fitness to be ‘post-masters’ (7.e. masters of posts), and so 
become on comparative terms of equality with ‘gentlemen.’ 
Nowadays, the labourers and commissioned officers are distinct 
from each other. The ‘gentleman’ begins his career in the 
service as *prentice clerk, and after a term becomes a clerk, from 
which he is promoted successively to the ranks of junior chief 
trader, chief trader, factor and chief factor, and even chief com- 
missioner, albeit the tendency seems to be to avoid local 
jealousies and choose an outsider for the latter distinguished post. 
When a clerk (who may not be a mere accountant, but a trader) 
secures his commission, he is thereby entitled to a minimum 
guarantee, with an extra income based upon the profits of the 
fur-trade. Promotions are effected through the Chief Com- 
missioner, who is now prone to regard ability as of even greater 
merit than seniority. Upon attaining a certain age an officer of 
the Company may retire, his salary continuing for a term of years 
in lieu of the old pension system, which no longer exists. But 
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it follows nevertheless, so long-lived are the hardy chief factors 
in the fur-trade, that promotions come slowly, and a man is well 
on in years before he is qualified to take charge of a factory. 

There are some very large entrepéts, such as York Factory, 
Norway House, Cumberland House, Abbitibi, Calgary, Qu’Appelle, 
Rocky Mountain House, Chippewyan, and the number of central 
posts is, as we have said, about one hundred and sixty. Between 
the chief factories and the smaller dependent posts the factors 
and traders are constantly travelling ; the commissioner and chief 
factors cover regularly mighty stretches of country in the course 
of their routine. Such travelling is commonly either done on 
foot—on snow-shoes in the winter-time—a thousand miles or so 
being considered a very ordinary exploit. The regular dog-sled 
packets traverse distances which seemed to stay-at-homes when 
Sir William Butler wrote about them in his ‘Great Lone Land’ 
almost incredible, were it not so obvious that the distance from 
Calgary to Fort MacPherson or Fort Good Hope by the only 
route falls very little short of three thousand miles. 

If one looks in to-day at the homes of the factors and traders, 
it will be seen that they number among them men of a talent 
quite apart from their fur-trading vocation. Some of them are 
authors and poets in a small way; the majority are musical, 
playing at least one instrument; some are no mean artists, 
drawing or painting the still and moving life of the district with 
a skill worthy of the practical encouragement of editors of illus- 
trated weeklies and monthlies, by some of whom their sketches 
have occasionally been published. It is a thousand pities that 
picturesqueness does not extend more to the generality of the 
service. One misses to-day the colour and phantasy of apparel 
which formerly denoted, if not the clerk and factor, at least the. 
engagé, voyageur, and Indian. Some years ago Viscount Milton 
and his friend Mr. Cheadle visited many of the factories, and 
commented upon, in the course of their printed record of their 
tour, the appearance ‘in gaudy array, with beaded fire-bag, gay 
sash, blue or scarlet leggings, girt below the knee with beaded 
garters, and moccasins elaborately embroidered. The women 
were in short, bright-coloured skirts, showing richly embroidered 
leggings and white moccasins of cariboo-skin, beautifully worked 
with flowery patterns in beads, silk, and moose-hair.’ A Hudson’s 
Bay voyageur or hunter was everywhere recognisable by his capote 
of light-blue cloth, with brass buttons. A belt of scarlet worsted 
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was about his waist, while a marvellous Scotch plaid (unknown 
to the clansmen) encircled his shoulders. Fancy moccasins were 
on his feet ; feather-decked hats, bound with tinsel, crowned his 
head. But of all this brilliant attire, at the majority of posts 
to-day, only the worsted belt, cap, and moccasins remain. ‘Store 
clothes,’ and even the felt ‘ bowler,’ have crept into the affections 
of the Indian, as well as the half-breed. The engagé who used 
to paddle the streams in his finery, making the woods ring with 
his chansons, has in some cases degenerated into a deck-hand on 
board a Company steamboat! For steamboats, alas for romance ! 
have been introduced upon some of the lakes and rivers. 

So much has been written of the Esquimaux (‘ husky ’) dogs 
and dog-sleds of the north that they may well be mentioned 
here if only to show the idea of luxury which many of the factors 
and traders entertain. Seated, or rather reclining, in his cariole, 
swathed in furs, he is driven by an engagé on foot, who dashes 
along at a great pace. The cariole is painted gaudily ; there are 
Russian bells on the collars of each of the long span of dogs, 
while the harness is a mass of beadwork and tassels. No longer, 
when he lodges at night at a post, does he partake solely of the 
simpler fare it can furnish, nor even when he camps out in 
the wilderness must he be content with what his gun can bring 
down, in addition to the pemmican he carries. For now, either 
under the cariole seat or in an additional sled behind, there is 
found a good supply of canned meats and vegetables, products of 
Chicago and Ontario; and, moreover, his driver is his cook. In the 
open a fire will be deftly kindled, tea will be made, bacon and 
even eggs will be fried, and hot ‘ flap-jacks,’ that delectable 
fritter of the bush, half an inch thick and swimming in grease 
and molasses, will tickle the factor’s palate. At night, enveloped 
in his furs, and maybe reposing on a hastily constructed bed of 
balsam boughs, the last vision before his eyes close upon the 
scenes of Dreamland will be the scintillating splendours of 
the aurora borealis, whose purpling waves alternate with bars 
of vivid light so rapidly and in such volume as to make the 
beholder almost believe that Nature speaks, maugre the silence— 
all-penetrating—all-pervading. 

Of the Indian to-day, the Indian who trades with the Company, 
a volume might be written. There is a dark side to that picture. 
There are in the wilderness tribes of shabby beggars, outcasts as 
nearly all the red men are, who, unlucky for several successive 
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seasons in their hunts and unable to work—unfitted rather by 
nature for work—are supported year after year by the bounty of 
the Company. If they had not this resource they would 
starve. They will tell you that whatever their misfortunes, it is 
not the fault of the Company, that the Company has always 
treated them honestly. Indeed, it is the proudest boast that 
the great fur-trading corporation can make, that it has acted 
honestly and humanely with the Indian; the very brightest page 
in the story of its rule is that which describes its treatment of 
the red man. 

But to end. Despite the changes which have come over the 
operations of the fur-trade, of the shifting of direct authority 
from Governor and Committee to Chief Commissioner, it is still 
London which furnishes the capital for its operations, just as it is 
to’ London that all the furs garnered in those northern wilds 
ultimately come; and in London also they are twice every year 
sold. In Lime Street, just out of Gracechurch Street, stands 
Hudson’s Bay House. Here forgather each spring fur-buyers 
from all over Europe. Here, indeed, at one of the fur-auctions, the 
American himself—together with the Russian—purchases his furs, 
for London is still the chief fur-mart of the universe. No one 
may doubt that the fur-bearing regions are gradually diminishing 
in extent, but it is hard to grasp this truth when one gazes at 
yon huge heaps of mink and otter, sable and beaver, and reads 
that the last sale of these rough pelts by auction fetched in a sum 
exceeding 300,0000. 

Pro pelle cutem—the skin for the fur: changes have come 
and must yet be in store for the old fur Company, but there will 
be no need to change its motto while Dame Nature—or is it Our 
Lady of the Snows ?—continues thus generously to yield up her 


furry bounty, 
BECKLES WILLSON. 
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OF SOME OF THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE 
SIEGE OF THE FOREIGN LEGATIONS AT PEKING. 


BY THE REY. ROLAND ALLEN, 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MISSION, PEKING, 


Tne strongest impulses which can stir a nation to revolution are 
hunger and religion: the strongest impulse which can move men 
to unjust action is a sense of injustice received at the hands of 
others. In North China during the past few years these three 
forces have all combined to urge the Chinese to attack the 
foreigner as the single cause of their misfortunes and sufferings. 
Ever since the coup d@état North China has been afflicted with 
drought ; the harvests have been either partial or absolute failures ; 
when at length rain fell in Shantung last summer the Yellow 
River burst its banks and inundated a large part of the province, 
sweeping away crops and homesteads in one fearful destruction ; 
great numbers of farmers were ruined and left homeless and 
starving. The Chinese mind is not content to ascribe such 
calamities to purely natural causes, Heaven was angry, and it 
was natural that the people should seek the cause of that anger 
in one of two directions. It was due either to the high-handed 
action of the Empress Dowager or to the presence of foreigners 
and the evil influence of the foreign doctrine. If the people had 
inclined to the former of these two hypotheses the Boxer move- 
ment would have taken the form of open insurrection against the 
Government ; and it was perhaps due to the fear of this result 
that the Empress and her ministers supported the movement and 
encouraged the people to accept the latter view. It was, perhaps, 
from fear lest the movement should find a strong leader and be 
used by him as a weapon to overthrow the Manchu tyranny that 
the Empress and her ministers did not consistently support the 
movement. Be that as it may the Boxers did as a matter of fact 
from the first make the expulsion of the foreigner rather than the 
subversion of the power of the Empress Dowager their object, 
and when the allied forces invaded the North enrolled them- 
selves in large numbers as volunteers under the command of the 
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Imperial generals. This was indeed to the Chinese by far the 
easier and more natural inference, and had it not been for the 
peculiarly violent and startling nature of the political struggle in 
Peking it would have been the only possible conclusion. It was 
only because the far-reaching and widely felt reforms of the 
Emperor and their sudden reversal by the Empress had set all 
men’s minds in a ferment; only because the treatment dealt out 
to the Son of Heaven was considered to pass the bounds of right 
and propriety ; only because the appointments under the new 
régime seemed to point to a further exaltation of the Manchu at 
the expense of the Chinese element in the Government, that men 
ever began to discuss the possibility of the Boxer movement 
taking an anti-dynastic shape. That it should be anti-foreign 
was perfectly natural and almost inevitable. It is well known 
that the Chinese have at all times been ready to ascribe every 
evil to the malign influence of foreigners: at this time the people 
were taught and believed that the foreigners and native Christians 
rejoiced in the suffering entailed by the long drought, and even 
poisoned the wells in order to destroy the one supply of water 
which they could not hinder. 

At the height of the drought a friend of mine, travelling in 
the province of Chihli, saw the people drawing the water from 
the wells and pouring it on the roads, under the impression that 
they were removing the poison thrown into them by the native 
Christians. Last autumn, then, this was the state of affairs; after 
a series of bad seasons the people found themselves unable to plant 
theautumn crops. The ground was dry to a depth of four Chinese 
feet; at one place a gardener of my acquaintance dug down to a 
depth of six Chinese feet without finding moist earth. At any 
time in China a prolonged drought and the enforced idleness 
which drought entails upon the country labourers results in the 
upgrowth of bands of brigands, who attempt to extort from their 
more well-to-do neighbours the sustenance denied to them by 
Heaven. At this time they found ready to hand an organisation 
which proposed at once to relieve their present necessities by the 
plunder of their enemies, and for the future to exterminate the 
cause of their troubles, a society openly supported by the governor 
of Shantung, Yu Hsien, secretly or openly supported by nearly 
every official in North China, condemned indeed by the Govern- 
ment, but condemned in terms which implied approval, and, as all 
men knew, only condemned at all because of the political necessity 
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of quieting the fears of foreign ministers. The natural result was 
that the impulse which, under other circumstances, would have 
driven the worst sort into brigandage now affected the whole 
class of peasant farmers. It is a noteworthy fact that the Boxers 
at first never established their organisation in a village unless 
invited by the village elders, yet they found almost every village 
ready to receive them. Last year under the fostering care of 
Yu Hsien, Shantung was the home of the Boxers, and though 
South Chihli was badly infected we in the North had scarcely a 
Boxer among us. Just after Christmas Yuan shih Kai, the one 
strong man who saw that the Boxers must be suppressed, was 
appointed Governor of Shantung, and proceeded to take vigorous 
measures against them. ‘They therefore poured into Chihli, and 
within three months there was scarcely a village in North Chihli 
which was not infested with them, while the city of Cho Chou, 
between Pao ting fu and Peking, was so much in their power that 
they opened and shut the gates at their will. Yet they came not 
by force but by invitation, and the invitation was given not by the 
riff-raff of the country-side, but by the country gentry and heads 
of the villages, and further a large proportion of the people who 
marched under their banners were farm labourers whom enforced 
idleness had made restless and hungry. Again and again during 
the past six months, in noting every shower of rain or watching 
for any promise of rain to come, did we in Peking repeat the con- 
viction which we all felt to be true that a really heavy fall of rain 
would do more to ward off the damage which menaced us than 
10,000 Imperial edicts, because it would send back all the honest 
men to their farms, and the roughs by themselves would soon be 
suppressed by public opinion and gradually dispersed. It is also 
an interesting fact that after each fresh step in the attack upon 
foreigners rain fell, enough to encourage the belief that they had 
at last hit upon the right method of appeasing the anger of 
Heaven, not enough to assure them that that anger was already 
appeased. It would have been strange indeed if the Boxers had 
not considered this as a clear and irrefragable proof that their 
action was pleasing to Heaven and that their success was 
receiving the manifest witness of Divine approval. 

But the Boxer movement was not only a social, it was also a 
religious movement. Early in this year the district magistrate of 
Ho Chien published a paper intended to disabuse the minds of the 
people of their erroneous belief in the present-day Boxers, entitled 
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‘The Origin of the Boxers’ Society.’ In this he explained that 
the Society arose in the days of Chia Ching, before ever the present 
troubles had fallen upon the nation, and that its object was not to 
oppose foreigners but to encourage the worship of the gods and 
heroes of ancient time; that later it changed its name and its 
purpose, amalgamated with the Great Sword Society, and gra- 
dually assumed its present form. In this way, he argued, it had 
abandoned its original virtue, and become unworthy of the support 
of good men. This contention that the Society was properly a 
religious rather than a political guild was indeed true, and the 
religious element was never lost in the political aspect. Indeed, 
it was the religious influence which gave the Society its strongest 
hold upon the minds of the people. The gods worshipped by the 
Boxers were chiefly heroes of the time of the three kingdoms, 
before China became consolidated into one Power, among whom 
the most popular and most well known were, perhaps, Chu ko 
Liang, Chao Yun, and Chang Fei, though there were countless 
others. The worshippers burnt incense before the pictures of 
these worthies, and made the ceremonial prostrations. Those 
upon whom the Divine power descended fell into a state of 
catalepsy, and on recovery were seized with a frenzy, in which they 
believed themselves to be possessed by the spirit of one of these 
heroes, and called for his peculiar weapon, the great sword of 
Chang Fei or the great spear of Chao Yun, and seizing it they went 
through wild evolutions until they were exhausted. When held 
by this frenzy they were like madmen. It was probably in such 
a spirit that a small body of them, after the taking of Peking, 
armed only with spears and swords, actually charged the Bengal 
Lancers in the open plain, and made such a terrible appearance 
with their brandished weapons and their wild cries that the horses 
refused to face them. 

It was possibly also due to this belief that they were preserved 
by the spirits of the heroes of old that they so seldom used guns, 
preferring the ancient pattern of sword and spear. But they not 
only believed that they were themselves possessed by the spirits 
of heroes, they also believed that they were supported by a force 
of ‘spiritual or divine soldiers.’ These soldiers were said to 
number 480,000 and appeared in the form of unmarried boys, 
many being still children. These children accompanied or pre- 
ceded the advance of the main body of fighting men, and great 
reliance was placed on their aid, their presence being the presage 
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of victory. Thus just before the entrance of the first large body 
of armed Boxers into Peking a body of forty such children 
marched through the city, and were everywhere received with 
marks of respect, reverence, and fear. The Christians ran in and 
reported this to me as a certain sign that trouble was hard at 
hand. After the burning of Féng t’ai station, before the Imperial 
troops sided definitely with the Boxers and were still sent out to 
prevent their raids, a small party of foreigners who escaped by 
the last train from Peking fell in at An Ting station with a large 
body of native troops who had fled thither before the Boxer attack. 
They told the foreigners that the moment they engaged the Boxers 
the spirit soldiers descended from heaven in thousands upon thou- 
sands and tens of thousands; that they fired at them, but the 
bullets passed through them without effect, and that they then, 
seeing that such warfare was impossible for mortal men, fled in 
terror. There were also among the Boxers a certain number of 
men bound by a peculiar vow to abstain from wine, tobacco, opium, 
tea, pork, crabs, and onions, though what was the peculiar virtue 
of this vow I have not yet been able to learn. They also professed 
chastity, a profession rather put to shame by the common practice 
of the Boxers in kidnapping marriageable girls. But, however ill 
these vows were kept, the existence of such a system among 
them clearly reveals its religious character, and from the analogy 
of other systems it is easy to guess at the connection between 
chastity and abstinence and demoniac possession. 

The Boxers professed and the people believed that they were 
supported in their warfare by divine powers, and that with the 
aid of these gods they could in a short time—a few days or months— 
drive every foreigner out of China. The Boxers professed and the 
people commonly believed that they could work miracles to prove 
their divine mission. Not only in the country but in the streets 
of Peking they performed tricks which were almost universally 
accepted as miraculous. They cut themselves with their swords 
without drawing blood ; they lifted millstones by a single thread ; 
they drove their spears through bricks and withdrew them, leaving 
no hole; they balanced a large stone attached to a short stick 
upon the top of a Chinese wine cup so that it could not be made to 
fall; in dining they had but one pot of food, yet however many 
of their number came to share in its contents all had enough. 
They had also incantations difficult for the foreigner to under- 
stand and sufficiently effectual to bewilder the Chinese. It was 
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only necessary for the novice to learn eighteen characters to 
become invincible ; with a knowledge of only seven of these he could 
vanquish 100 men. Of course it was unnecessary for the learner to 
understand the meaning of what he said, so that the most ignorant 
could attain this enviable power, and in the villages it was 
a common sight to see little knots of people learning the wonder- 
ful secret by heart. They had also formule for making them- 
selves invisible and invulnerable. One of these ran as follows: 


ja {f mi JL AB a A {fF , ‘Tang séng, wu k‘ung, ma 


chieh, sha séng.’ These were originally the names of old-time 
wizards, and the recital of them protected the whole person, liver, 
heart, lungs, kidneys. This claim to invulnerability was really the 
crucial point on which their influence over the people turned, and 
though some fatal accidents were said to have resulted from the 
attempt to prove the claim, yet they frequently did deeds of daring 
which went far to justify the ignorant in the belief that their claim 
was well founded, and astonished even the foreigner. During the 
siege of Peking a man advanced one day on to the North Bridge 
and stood there making mystical poses, while one of the best 
shots among the marines fired six or seven times at him. He 
seemed to wave the bullets aside first on this side, then on that, 
and finally walked slowly away. In the country similar or even 
more startling displays were doubtless frequent, and the Boxers 
themselves and the people generally, even those who had been 
for many years in the closest contact with foreigners, believed 
that they possessed this secret. A Christian, brought up from 
childhood under foreign influence, one day asked me quite seri- 
ously whether I believed that they had such power, and was much 
surprised when I thought that he was making fun of me. When 
I asked the head writer in the British Legation whether it was 
not incredible that an astute woman like the Empress, and 
ministers, who for thirty years had been in constant contact 
with Western thought, could really believe in the Boxer 
claims, he replied quite hotly, ‘ That is just where you foreigners 
always have, and always will, go wrong: you cannot understand 
that all the Chinese, even if they have been Christian for genera- 
tions, all at the bottom of their hearts believe in devils.’ I care not 
now to inquire whether the Empress and her following really did or 
did not believe : it is enough that a well-informed man, like that 
writer, was quite certain that they could and probably did believe. 
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Under the banner of such a religion the Boxers proclaimed a 
crusade against the foreign religion, their object being to expel 
the poison which they thought had been instilled into the minds 
of the people by contact with foreigners. It was not that they 
hated the Christian religion gua religion; they hated it qua 
foreign. It was making the country foreign ; it made the people 
friendly to foreigners ; it infected them with foreign habits of life 
and foreign ways of thought. Hence a singular change in their 
action towards Christians: at first in Shantung they massacred or 
mutilated all alike without question: later in Chihli they sought 
to make the Christians recant. Christians were forced to burn 
incense or to drink water in which had been dipped paper written 
with incantations or blasphemies against the God of heaven. 
The case is reported of one Christian teacher whom they bound 
to a tree and hewed in pieces, inquiring after each stroke whether 
he would renounce his faith. By these means they hoped to 
remove the evil as effectually as if they slaughtered the converts. 

Not only the actual fighting Boxers but even the country 
gentry who supported them were infected with this religious 
fanaticism. A friend of mine who travelled through the country 
round Cho Chou a few weeks before the final outbreak assured 
me that village elders and small mandarins who would talk 
soberly and sensibly about every subject, at the first mention of 
the Boxers raved like lunatics and expressed implicit belief in 
any and every incredible tale. Under the influence of this 
superstition the people were ripe for any fierce outbreak. 

Added to these causes, in themselves sufficient to account for 
the present rising, was the strong sense of injustice done to them 
by foreign nations and foreign missionaries. A Chinese to whom 
I read a large part of this paper felt this so strongly that he 
refused to listen to any other consideration. 

The Boxers preached and the Chinese believed that the 
foreign Powers treated China as a beast of prey treats his quarry, 
that they acted utterly regardless of all law, human or divine. 
The taking of Port Arthur, of Chiao Chou, of Weihaiwei seemed 
to them unjustifiable usurpation, the prelude of what was to befall 
the whole land. It is sometimes argued that as the Chinese of 
the interior were ignorant of the Japanese war so they must have 
been ignorant of these events, or that if they had known of them 
they would have shown no more concern than they did about the 
war; I believe this to be untrue. It is extraordinary what an 
29 —2 
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immense change has come over the country in the last few years, 
in the increased interest which the people take in the political 
situation. In part this is due to the circulation of newspapers, 
in part to the extension of the postal and telegraph systems, more 
than all to the advance of Christian missions. Asa Chinese put it 
one day to me, a few years ago you could travel 500 li without 
finding a Christian; now you cannot go fifty without finding a 
church. And where the missionary goes there goes information, 
and an increasing desire for information and a growing interest 
in the condition of the State. But, whatever is the cause, it is 
undoubtedly true that the taking of Chiao Chou and of Weihai- 
wei were discussed in the large towns of the two provinces with 
which we are immediately concerned, Shantung and Chihli, within 
a few weeks of the event, and later the Boxer preachers carried 
their version of the story all over the country. It was not 
merely the seizure of these places, it was the way in which the 
foreigners were said to have used their power in them which stirred 
the hearts of the people. Truly or falsely the Boxer preachers pro- 
tested and the people believed that in the Lisotung peninsula the 
Russians used forced labour, that in Chiao Chou Germans broke 
into the houses of honest men and submitted their women to the 
vilest usage, under threats of fearful vengeance if any resistance 
was offered. One of our own teachers reported to me the gist of 
a speech which he heard a Boxer deliver at a street corner in 
Peking. Summed up in a word it was this: treacherous seizure 
of the land, forced labour, rape. Chinese Christians would come 
to me toask if these charges were true. They were in every one’s 
mouth. ‘The foreigners knew no right. What brought that 
home to almost every village and city in North China was not only 
the tales told of deeds done in what was to them far away Chiao 
Chou or Port Arthur, but the tales which they heard in every 
marketplace of the conduct of lawsuits between Christian and 
heathen. It is not my business here to apportion the measure of 
guilt to be laid at the door of Roman Catholics or Protestants, or 
even to discuss how far the tales were true at all; the fact remains 
that the common people believed and the Boxer preachers took 
care they should not forget that native Christians used the 
influence of their foreign teachers to force the hand of justice, and 
that they often joined the Christian Church solely in order to 
escape the arm of the law by sheltering themselves under the wgis 
of a powerful guild which the local officials dared not offend. It 
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is also a fact that in the popular estimation at least the Roman 
Church was the great offender, and used its power habitually on 
every occasion to prove that it was a society sufficiently powerful 
to browbeat a magistrate and maintain the cause of its adherents 
at all costs ; and therefore the fiercest attack of the Boxers was 
always aimed against the Roman Catholics, and Boxer preaching 
drew its most useful examples from them. True or false, the 
people believed these stories, and many, very many, of them had 
their own instances to cite of friends or relations who had been 
deprived of justice in the courts by priestly interference. 

One of the chief causes which led to the introduction of the 
Boxers into the district of Ping Yin, in Shantung, was one of those 
difficult cases of the marriage of a Christian to a heathen which 
so often disturb the Church in China. The feeling of the Chinese 
on the subject of betrothals and the state of the Chinese law on the 
subject is well known. In Ping Yin a Roman Catholic Christian 
betrothed his daughter to the son of a heathen named Li, a man 
well to do in the world and of some standing in the county. 
When the time came for the fulfilment of the contract the Chris- 
tians protested that they could not allow the marriage to take place 
unless the bridegroom became a Christian. Li refused, and in con- 
sequence the Christians broke off the engagement. Li then sued 
his adversary at law, but lost his case and was severely beaten by 
the magistrate. Thereupon the whole district rose. Rightly or 
wrongly the people believed that Li had been defrauded of justice. 
Li invited the Boxers into the district and they were widely re- 
ceived and supported. 

One of our native teachers, after travelling in new country 
round Chi Chou, told me that, when the people discovered that he 
was a Christian but not a Roman Catholic, their first question 
continually was, ‘ What had we better do when we get into trouble 
with a Roman Catholic? We cannot go to law, because the magis- 
trate dare not condemn a Roman.’ It was undoubtedly the case 
that magistrates shrank from trying cases in which Roman 
Catholics were involved, lest condemnation of the Roman Catholic 
should be represented as persecution and the case laid before the 
French minister. These things, which were of frequent and wide- 
spread occurrence, made the people ready to believe anything 
against foreigners. You may add to these, if you will, the conduct 
of foreign merchants and engineers travelling in the interior, which 
was not always an excellent example of the practice of Christianity. 
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To take a single instance, a German travelling near Tai an fu 
was delayed by an old man pushing a wheelbarrow. He abused 
him furiously, and when the man’s son, who was working in a field 
hard by, ran to his father’s assistance, and protested against such 
violence, he struck the lad over the head with his pistol and killed 
him. Whether the act was justifiable or not I do not know; 
what I do know is that the body was exposed in the gate of the 
city and aroused the fiercest indignation. 

Such were some of the causes which stirred the common folk 
to the present rising against foreigners. How far they affected 
the Court it is much more difficult to say, but it must be remem- 
bered that the majority of the advisers who at the last outbreak 
surrounded the Empress, and who presumably advised the en- 
couragement of the Boxers, were men of the most profound 
ignorance of foreign affairs, and of the most fanatical character. 
Of Prince Tuan and his brother Lan, who were the reputed heads 
of the Boxer movement, of Hsi T‘ung, who was tutor to the 
Heir Apparent, of Tung Fu Hsiang, who led the Kan on braves, of 
Li Ping Héng, who was degraded from the viceroyalty of Shantung 
when the Germans took Chiao Chou, and was in supreme com- 
mand when the allies entered Peking, we have heard nothing 
which does not incline us to believe that they were men to whom 
the Boxer superstition would appeal with the greatest power. But 
judged by their popular reputation in Peking they were honest 
men. Their hatred of the foreigner was ‘chronic’ in the sense 
in which the marines in Peking taught us to use the word 
‘chronic,’ or fierce in the sense in which an American marine 
described a Peking cart as ‘fierce.’ But it was a truly patriotic 
feeling of Hst T‘ung ; it was reported that when the Legation Street 
was macadamised he vowed that he would never again pass out of 
his front door rather than ride along a street made on the foreign 
devils’ model, and later that he used to say that his most earnest 
desire in this world was that he might lie down with a foreigner’s 
skin as his coverlet ; but he was always called a man of inflexible 
righteousness, as the Chinese reckon righteousness. 

Of Tung Fu Hsiang, when the Legation guards were expected 
in Peking, the tale in the streets of the city was that he threw 
down his official hat at the feet of the Empress and vowed that he 
would hold office no longer unless he were allowed to fight those 
who were forcing their way into the capital. Of Li Ping Héng 
it was said that when the Germans took Chiao Chou he petitioned 
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the Throne to allow him to discard all new-fangled foreign 
weapons and to arm his troops with a sort of pitchfork, unknown 
as a weapon of offence in Western lands, assuring his master that 
with soldiers so armed he would drive the foreigners into the sea. 
All these men, whatever we are to say of ‘Prince Ch‘ng and 
colleagues,’ who once fed us with melons during the siege, were 
actuated by an intense hatred of the foreigner and blinded by 
the blackest superstition. They led the Government into the 
course of duplicity, treachery, and hopeless folly of which we now 
await the result. There can, I suppose, now be no doubt that the 
Government during the past year or eighteen months had been 
heaping up those vast stores of ammunition and those multi- 
tudinous guns which astonished the allies, with the direct object 
of exterminating foreigners in China. There can, I suppose, be 
little doubt that they encouraged the Boxer movement for that end, 
and that the Boxers anticipated their plans by a month or two. 

It is very difficult to understand how they could fail to see 
that the ruin of their country would inevitably be the result. I 
suppose they were blinded to the folly of their course either by 
the Boxer superstition or by despair, and to the iniquity of it by 
that sense of injustice of which I have spoken above. The Eastern 
mind seems to feel that when all is lost it is better to die drama- 
tically than to live tamely. J remember two years ago, when the 
Legations called for guards and the city was disturbed, a wild 
story going about that the Empress was resolved to invite the 
foreign ministers to an audience, have them all slaughtered before 
her, let loose the troops upon the foreigners in the city, and to 
commit suicide. I asked Chinese about that story, how it could 
possibly get repeated, and they all seemed to think it quite na- 
tural that people should believe that the Empress might do it. ‘It 
is- better than being browbeaten by foreigners,’ they said. That 
despair of relief from the constant insolence of foreign nations, 
the coldness and hardness produced by seeing their country slowly 
torn to pieces, by feeling the old order passing away and a new 
order with which they were utterly out of sympathy come in, by 
feeling that the encroaching foreigner despised their ideals and 
hated their most cherished convictions, the sense that whatever 
they were in name, in fact they were slowly passing into slavery 
to a Power which they hated and loathed, that they were falling 
before a force which knew no law of right as they knew right, that 
they were the laughing-stock of the world, that before the world 
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and before their own people they had no ‘ face,’ that their armies, 
land, education, doctrine were all being wrested from them, to be 
administered at the will of their enemies, such a feeling might 
well inspire them to grasp at the Boxer promises with the despe- 
rate hope that with the aid of the gods they might at last drive 
out the enemy, regain their old position, and at least be rulers in 
their own land. Added to these were more ignoble motives. 
They loved the very faults of the old system, which they them- 
selves confessed to be faults. They had grown up under a system 
of bribery and corruption ; they drew their wealth from it. They 
were driven to maintain their position not only by pride, by 
inborn conservatism, by natural shame, but by the knowledge 
that change meant for them ruin and degradation. If they did 
not fight there was only one other choice possible—to accept 
reforms which they detested and to sit humbly at the feet ofa 
people whom they despised as profane. The thing was impossible. 
Reform for them meant extinction. They preferred the counsels 
of despair. Their choice was foolish, but it was very natural. 
They preferred a momentary vengeance and annihilation to 
slavery. They failed even to get vengeance, and now the Euro- 
pean nations are quarrelling over the wreck and how they may best 
destroy the old China to create anew. The work is very neces- 
sary, but the manner of its accomplishment is very sad. 
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AT a moment when one of the factors in the Chinese problem is 
the part which the provincial viceroys may be able to take in the 
government and reform of China, a special interest may attach to 
a sketch of the career of the greatest viceroy in her history. The 
deeds of Wou-San-kwei resemble those of Warwick the King- 
maker, but, more fortunate than ‘ the last of the barons,’ he died 
in a state of independence as the ruler of a great part of China 
with all the attributes of kingly power. For more than forty 
years he stood before his countrymen as a great captain, wise 
administrator, and national leader. His abandonment of the Ming 
cause sealed the fate of that dynasty, and his alliance mainly con- 
tributed to the success of the Manchus and to the elevation of the 
present Imperial family to the Dragon Throne. There may be no 
Wou-San-kwei at this moment in China, but his example shows 
that the possibility of Viceregal government as distinct from 
Imperial need not be eliminated from solutions of present and 
future difficulties. 

The story of how the little Tartar tribe of the Manchus 
acquired possession of China is long and involved and beside the 
present purpose. It was due as much to the divisions and 
intestine wars of the Chinese as to the military prowess of Taitsong 
and his Banners. The capture of Peking, for instance, was pre- 
cipitated by the acts of a bandit chief who, if he had lived to-day, 
would certainly have been a Boxer, and the Manchus were wel- 
comed as the champions of law and order against his excesses, in 
consequence of which the last of the Ming Emperors had hanged 
himself with his own silken girdle on the top of the Wansui Hill 
in the Forbidden City. History has a strange tendency to repeat 
itself. The situation now is very much whatit was in 1643, the 
role of the Manchus being played by the Powers. 

At the moment when the Ming Emperor put himself to death 
to escape from the hands of a robber chief, a Chinese army was 
encamped on the northern frontier, holding the fortresses of 
Ningyuen and Shanhaikwan against the Manchus. The com- 
mander of this army was Wou-San-kwei, who by his skilful 
defence of these and two other places, constituting the Quadri- 
lateral of Leaou-si, had kept the Manchus in check since the year 
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1636. When the Ming Emperor found himself menaced by 
one of his rebellious subjects, he recalled Wou-San-kwei to 
Peking for his own protection, but all was over before the general 
could reach the capital. The Manchus quickly availed them- 
selves of his departure to seize Ningyuen. Wou thus found him- 
self in an embarrassing position, placed beween two fires, but he 
would not listen to the overtures made by the robber leader in 
Peking, who was, practically speaking, the Emperor’s murderer, 
and who had signalised his triumph by massacring every member 
of the Ming family on whom he could lay his hands, and by 
plundering the palaces. As he would not listen to these over- 
tures, Wou-San-kwei had no alternative to coming to terms with 
the Manchus. He accordingly invited them to join their forces 
with his, and to restore peace and tranquillity in the Empire. An 
alliance with this object was promptly concluded, and the soldier 
who for seven years had prevented the Manchus crossing the 
Leaou, became the leader of their advance. 

The first thing to be done was to recover Peking from the 
insolent rebel, and, once assured that the Manchus would support 
him, Wou resumed his march to attack it. He gained two signal 
victories at or near Yungping, and pressed on to the capital, which 
he found that his opponent had hastily abandoned. Enraged at 
Wou’s refusal to join him, he had before his departure executed 
that soldier’s father, Wou Siang, and placed his head over the gate 
by which he expected the victorious force to enter. Enraged by 
this sight, Wou-San-kwei pursued his opponent, again defeating 
him in a pitched battle at Ching-ting. His line of retreat was 
very much that taken by the Empress-Dowager and the Imperial 
Court the other day to Tai-yuen, the capital of Shansi, and Si- 
ngan-fu, the capital of Shensi. Wou pressed the pursuit hard, 
capturing those cities and the famous fortress of Tunkwan, and 
finally compelling the would-be Dictator of China to take to the 
hills. Tracked to his last place of refuge, his head was brought in 
triumph to Wou-San-kwei. 

This campaign and pursuit covered two years, and in the 
meantime much had happened at Peking. The Manchus took 
possession of the capital, and their boy-ruler Chuntche had been 
proclaimed first Emperor of the Tsing, or ‘Clear’ dynasty. In 
these steps Wou-San-kwei had had no part, because his time and 
attention were fully engaged in the western campaign. There 
was, consequently, some uncertainty not unmixed with anxiety as 
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to the course he would pursue. He had madeacompact with the 
Manchus to restore order and tranquillity in China, but not to give 
the country a new dynasty. It was not love of the Tartars, but 
regard for what he deemed the interests of his country that made 
him their ally. Would he consider himself bound to follow the 
fortunes of the several Ming princes who were endeavouring to 
revive the old dynasty at Nanking and Canton? Much depended 
on his decision, for he was at the head of a large and victorious 
Chinese Army. The Manchu government was vested in the hands 
of Prince Dorgun or Ama Wang, the Father Prince, as he was 
called by his nephew the young Emperor; and he threw away no 
opportunity of humouring and honouring Wou-San-kwei. Wou 
was granted the title of Wang or Prince, and was specially named 
in Imperial edicts Ping-si Wang, or Prince Pacifier of the West. At 
the same time he was made irremovable Governor of the territory 
he had conquered, and allowed to fix his place of residence in Si- 
ngan-fu, the ancient Imperial capital of China, and one of its most 
famous and important cities. 

No doubt Wou-San-kWei was influenced by this considerate 
treatment, but it is also probable that he had some regard for the 
interests of his country. The Manchus were establishing at 
Peking a regular Government based on the most approved Chinese 
model. The Ming claimants were either worthless adventurers 
or children who served merely as the tools of self-seeking and 
ambitious officials. The great satrap of the West had no difficulty 
then in making his choice. He determined to recognise the 
Manchu Emperor for the time being, to maintain peace in his 
own provinces, and to watch the course of events. Beyond this, 
however, he would not go. He had brought the Tartars into 
China, but he would not lend them any more active assistance in 
extending their authority over the provinces than circumstances 
rendered unavoidable. 

This was the period when the English merchants along the 
coast reported in their letters to London that ‘China was wholly 
embroiled in wars.’ One of the most terrible of them was waged 
in the great province of Szchuen, lying south of the region con- 
trolled by Wou-San-kwei. Here a Chinese adventurer had esta- 
blished himself as an independent ruler under the name of Si 
Wang, King of the West. His brief rule was marked by a 
succession of crimes that surpassed anything done by Nero, and 
that can only be explained on the supposition that he was a 
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raving lunatic. From the commencement his rule was charac- 
terised by severity, but it was only when it incurred the 
criticism of the literaté that the true barbarity of his disposition 
was revealed. Enraged at their comments, he yet suppressed his 
sentiments, and enticed them to his capital of Chentu under the 
promise of employment. Thirty thousand men of presumed 
education were thus assembled, when he at once ordered his 
soldiery to put them all to the sword. The ruthless order was 
obeyed ; nor did the atrocities of Si Wang stop there. One of his 
courtiers or attendants in addressing him omitted to give his full 
title. He took a terrible revenge by massacring all his personal 
attendants, to the number of 3,000. The fell passions of this 
monster then broke loose beyond all restraint. He ordered a 
general massacre at Chentu, when 600,000 persons were butchered, 
and comparing his rage to the wrath of Heaven, he turned it on 
inanimate objects, destroying cities and levelling forests in his 
path. 

It became a duty to put an end to this atrocious criminal, 
and Wou-San-kwei, abandoning the inaction he had observed for 
some time, joined his forces with those of the Manchu generals 
entrusted with the invasion of Szchuen. MHearing of their 
approach, Si Wang resolved on one more act that should put all 
his previous deeds in the shade. Declaring to his troops that he 
was about to lead them out of the province of Szchuen to effect 
the conquest of China, with the plunder of which they would be 
rewarded, he succeeded in inducing them to believe that their 
women would be an encumbrance to them in their march, and 
that there was nothing to be done except to murder them. He 
set the example by killing his wives with his own hand, and his 
followers imitated his action. Four hundred thousand women are 
said to have been slaughtered in this manner. One would like to 
think that all these atrocities were a hideous dream created by an 
imaginative historian, but the evidence is too strong for disbelief. 
Some exaggeration may have crept into the figures, but the story 
is vouched for not only by Chinese historians but by reverend 
and grave missionaries like Amiot, Du Halde, and others. The 
massacre of the women was speedily followed by the death of Si 
Wang, who was killed in a skirmish, and by the collapse of his 
faction. It is not surprising that Wou-San-kwei thought his 
alliance with the Tartars preferable to co-operation with a fellow- 
countryman like Si Wang. 
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After the occupation of Szchuen, Wou-San-kwei was entrusted 
with the conquest of Yunnan, and, having accomplished this task 
with his usual rapidity and success, he transferred his residence 
from Si-ngan-fu to Yunnan-fu. From being King of the West 
he then became King of the South, but the Manchus had no 
apparent ground for questioning his loyalty, when he overcame 
the last prince of the Ming family, who invaded Yunnan with a 
Burmese army in the year 1659. This prince and his son were 
taken prisoners, and promptly executed by Wou, who sent their 
heads to Peking. There was no indication of lukewarmness 
towards the Manchus in this action. 

About this time Prince Ama Wang, who had shown special 
consideration to Wou-San-kwei, died, and the young Emperor 
Chuntche did not long survive him. The new Emperor Kanghi, 
or ‘ the Pacific,’ was a boy of eight years of age, and for ten years 
the country was governed in his name by four Regents. During 
that period the power of Wou-San-kwei increased and became 
consolidated, until he and not the Tartar Emperor was the real 
ruler of Southern and Western China. So widespread was the 
belief in his power that Bouvet, in his ‘ Vie de Canghi,’ says ‘ it 
was a miracle that Wou-San-kwei did not conquer the whole 
Empire. The Regents were careful not to interfere with him, 
and when Kanghi began to govern for himself in 1671 he found 
that the Imperial authority was quite overshadowed by that of the 
great satrap of the south. From the day that he had invited the 
Manchus to enter the country, twenty-eight years before Kanghi’s 
assumption of power, Wou-San-kwei had never visited the capital 
or made his personal obeisance to the Emperor. He was prac- 
tically independent, and now that he was advanced in years it was 
not likely that he would willingly forego his rights and privileges 
at the decree of a mere boy. The new Emperor, however, was a 
prince of rare merit and determination, not to be turned from his 
course by its difficulties, and resolved to make himself the sole 
undisputed ruler of China. He may not have been indifferent to 
the merit or services of Wou-San-kwei, but he was resolved to 
show him that he was a satrap and not a sovereign. 

Kanghi accordingly sent Wou-San-kwei a formal invitation to 
visit him at Peking. This was in the year 1671, and it has been 
said that if Wou had been left to himself he would have accepted 
the invitation. But his son, who was living at Peking as hostage 
for his father’s:loyalty, sent him word that if he came to Peking 
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he would never be allowed to return. Wou-San-kwei accordingly 
made a negative reply, pleading as an excuse his age and his desire 
to end his days in peace, but at the same time sending his son 
fresh powers to make obeisance for him. Kanghi was not satisfied, 
and sent two trusted officials to inform Wou-San-kwei that his 
personal attendance was necessary, and at the same time he 
instructed them to report on his military power. The Emperor's 
envoys received a magnificent welcome, which was due perhaps to 
the desire to parade his wealth and resources, but when they pro- 
ceeded to repeat the invitation in terms that could not be mistaken 
for less than a command, Wou-San-kwei threw off the mask, and 
spoke as follows :— 

‘Do they think at the Court that Iam so blind as not to see 
the motive in this order of summons? [I shall indeed present 
myself there if you continue to press me, but it will be at the 
head of twice forty thousand men. You may go on before, but I 
hope to follow you very shortly with such a force as will remind 
those in power of the debt they owe me.’ Then turning to his 
own followers he said with a sneer: ‘It appears that I brought 
into the Empire a race of lions to expel a race of dogs.’ 

It seems probable that when Wou-San-kwei went to this 
length of defiance and insult, he knew of his son’s plot at Peking, 
and believed in its success. This son had married a sister of the 
Emperor Kanghi, and resided at the capital as a member of the 
Imperial family. Fired by ambition, he believed that he could 
destroy the Tartar dynasty and substitute one from his own 
family. He formed a plot among the Chinese to massacre 
Kanghi and all the Manchu princes on the occasion of the New 
Year’s Festival of 1673, and it was so well arranged that it was 
within an ace of coming off. In fact, it was only revealed the day 
before in a manner very similar to the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot. A Chinese servant wishing to save his Manchu master gave 
him a warning. This Manchu, an officer named Matsi, at once 
informed the Emperor, who took the necessary measures. Wou- 
San-kwei’s son and his fellow-conspirators were promptly arrested, 
tried, and executed. After this occurrence any arrangement be- 
tween the Emperor and Wou-San-kwei became impossible. The 
latter to show his defiance cut off the tail, which the Manchus 
had made the compulsory mode of wearing the hair, and pro- 
scribed the Manchu Calendar. 

The example of Wou-San-kwei proved infectious, and all the 
Chinese viceroys of the South threw off their allegiance to the 
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Manchu Emperor. If the great satrap had been a younger man 
he might have altered the history of China, but he was bent under 
the weight of more than seventy winters, and the Emperor was 
young and energetic. Leaving a trial of strength with the great 
satrap to the last, Kanghi proceeded to deal with the insubordinate 
viceroys, and conquered them one after another. His triumph 
was marked by moderation, and only the chief leaders perished by 
the sword. At the same time tliat he restored order the Emperor 
adopted a precautionary measure against the recurrence of a 
popular revolt by building in all the principal cities a walled 
Tartar town, in which he placed a Manchu garrison. This prac- 
tice, dating from Wou-San-kwei’s revolt, is nominally in force 
to-day, but the walls are crumbling and the garrisons have prac- 
tically disappeared. 

By the year 1677 Kanghi had performed the first half of his 
task. It remained for him to dispose of Wou-San-kwei. The 
history of the campaigns of that and the following year cannot be 
written in default of details, but enough is known to enable us to 
say that there was no severe fighting, and certainly no pitched 
battle. The Chinese forces were gradually driven southwards 
into Yunnan. Once Wou-San-kwei began to retreat, the result of 
the struggle ceased to be doubtful. He lost his hold on the 
productive provinces of the country and also on the hearts of his 
people. His reputation vanished when it was seen that he could 
no longer command victory. It was a happy release when 
death ended his troubles ‘at a good old age in 1679.’ 

The war continued for two years after his death. His grand- 
son, Wou Shufan, called by the Manchus Hong-hoa, carried on 
the struggle, but by the year 1681 he had lost all his possessions, 
except the town of Yunnan. WHere he was closely besieged by 
the Manchu armies. He offered a long and stubborn defence 
worthy of his name and family. But at last the town was carried 
by assault, and the garrison were put to the sword—Wou Shufan 
escaping the general fate only by committing suicide. This did 
not prevent the conquerors from cutting off his head and sending 
it as proof of their triumph to Peking. Manchu vindictiveness 
did not stop there. The remains of Wou-San-kwei were dug up, 
and ‘his ashes were scattered throughout the eighteen provinces 
of China, to testify to all that no trace any longer remained of 
the man who jhad threatened the very existence of the Manchus, 
and at whose name all his foes used to tremble.’ 

DEMETRIUS CU. BOULGER. 
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FRENCH WIT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY 8S. G. TALLENTYRE. 


Ir it be true in the words of a Frenchwoman, herself a wit, that 
‘L’esprit sert 4 tout et ne suffit 4 rien,’ it is certainly true that 
the wit of the Eighteenth Century serves to paint a truer picture 
of the times than all the dull pages of learned historians. From 
anecdote and gossip, compliment, malice, flattery, repartee, rises 
ever new the figure of that mocking age, that went, wicked, 
handsome, and fearless, with a moé still on its lips, to the 
guillotine. 

The Court of Louis XIV., even at the end of the seventeenth 
century, was already a synonym for that delicate epigrammatic 
cleverness essentially French. Wit was the mode, the supreme 
mode among the wittiest people in the world and in an age 
which was pre-eminently the Age of Good Talk—and bad deeds. 
From the Sun King’s golden youth to his sombre setting under 
the De Maintenon the Court Chronicle is but a chronicle of 
infinitely characteristic jests and aphorisms. It was a gorgeous 
Louis, flushed with confidence and victory, who uttered the 
familiar ‘ L’état c’est moi.’ It was she who rose from pauperdom 
to govern France by the careful exercise of shrewd virtues, who 
is responsible for the saying that ‘nothing is so clever as irre- 
proachable conduct.’ The heads, crowned or uncrowned, set the 
example, and the sincerest flattery was imitation. Even when 
the lesser stars outshone the Sun himself, he was not offended. 

‘Monsieur,’ said Louis to a new ambassador, ‘ what I chiefly 
desire to impress upon you is that you follow a line of conduct 
entirely different from that of your predecessors.’ 

‘Sire,’ replied the ambassador, ‘I intend to act so that your 
Majesty will not need to give such an instruction to my successor.’ 

Here indeed one might be daring but not dull, and frank but 
not feeble. When Bassompierre, ambassador to Madrid, related 
to the monarch how he had entered that city on a handsome mule, 
‘Oh, oh!’ said Louis, with a kingly wit, ‘what a fine thing to 
see an ass on a mule!’ 
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‘Very fine, sire,’ replied Bassompierre; ‘I was representing you!’ 

There is no recorded occasion on which such a candour offended 
the majesty of the monarch who of all monarchs best knew how 
to preserve the outward dignity and glory of a king, and who, in 
circumstances where the ordinary mortal would have felt supremely 
small, always contrived to appear to the dazzled courtly eyes of 
that old régime supremely great. 

Those sycophants—the best sycophants known to history— 
perceived, indeed, no admission in the least damaging to the 
king’s honour when his queen died saying that she could not 
remember a single happy day in her life; and went doubtless 
into the proper raptures of delight when the gallant monarch 
himself observed that the queen’s death was the first uneasiness 
she had given him. 

Pages of moralising and moral statistics could hardly present 
a more startling and real picture of that Court than the little 
story of the noble and great woman who, entreated to go to 
Versailles if only to set a good example there, replied, ‘ The best 
example I can set is to stay away ;’ or of that other woman who 
said that the most difficult post to fill at Court was that of a 
maid of honowr. 

Cannot one fancy the two stories going the round of the royal 
dukes and duchesses, of my lords and ladies of the bedchamber, 
of the groups in the ante-room, and provoking everywhere the 
most delicious amusement ? 

‘Ma tante,’ said the poor little Dauphine of Savoy, though 
she had known the Court from a child, ‘on se moque de tout 
ici.’ At everything. At honour and virtue, at vice and dishonour 
alike; with the mockery that was soon to topple monarchy and 
noblesse together down a bottomless pit of ruin. 

Bodily ill health would naturally be unpopular in a Court where 
moral disease was so rife, and it was another unhappy Dauphine, 
this time of Bavaria, who, when her friends suggested to her that 
her frequent maladies were a sham, and a very unmodish sham 
moreover and in the worst possible taste, said that she must die to 
justify herself. Poor soul! ugly in a Court where beauty was a 
necessity, she had no friend in the world but that good, coarse, rough 
old Teuton, Charlotte Elizabeth, mother of that ‘ braggart in crime’ 
the Regent, who, for her part, described the Sun and his satellites 
with such a deadly truthfulness that a more decent age declines 
to transcribe her remarks, 
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As for religion, that was a jest too. 

‘Why do you have so many fools in your Order?’ some one 
asked a Jesuit. ‘Il nous faut des saints,’ was the cynic reply. 
To believe was to be intellectually feeble, in fact. Was there here 
no forecast of that philosophic atheism which was so modish 
before the Revolution that a woman of fashion could damn a 
friend in the words, ‘ Il est déiste, il est bigot’ ? 

One of the best stories at Court was that of the simple little 
country sister of Mademoiselle de Fontanges, who, making her 
profession at the Abbey of Chelles and astounded at the magnifi- 
cence of the service and the groups of clergy in their splendid 
vestments, exclaimed: ‘This must be Heaven!’ ‘No, Madame,’ 
replied a wag, ‘ there are too many bishops.’ 

‘Each sin is an epigram,’ said the Abbé Gobelin when the 
brilliant Madame de Coulanges had made her confession to him. 
If the Abbé and the penitent both thought the wit made the sins 
more venial, why, that was the opinion of the age and shared by 
everyone. What hope was there for a Church of which Iscariot- 
Dubois was to be soon high priest and where a pun was a 
passport to a place? When Madame d’Heudicourt pleaded with 
Louis XIV. for the advancement of the licentious Abbé Testu, 
Louis replied that Testu was not ‘assez homme de bien’ to guide 
others. ‘To become so, sire,’ she replied, ‘ he only requires that 
your Majesty should make him a bishop.’ So pretty a wit surely 
deserved a pretty reward. 

Nobody, it appears, saw anything beneath the jest in these 
anecdotes—no sign of the times or grim prophecy of the times to 
come. Was not that a capital story of the two peasants who, meet- 
ing the king hunting in winter time without a muff (manchons) as 
was the fashion, expressed to a companion his surprise that the 
monarch did not protect himself from the cold. ‘ He has no need to,’ 
said the other. ‘ His hands are always in our pockets.’ That low- 
born mot went the round of the most aristocratic circles. Could 
there have been any among them who remembered it again on a 
January morning many years later, when another king, innocent, 
expiated the sins of his guilty race under the guillotine ? 

It took that famous instrument to destroy the Bourbon belief 
in the Bourbon immensity, infallibility, and immortality. It was 
not only the courtiers who flattered majesty, but the Church itself. 
When one of the princesses found Abbé Bouin in one of the royal 
apartments at Versailles and asked him what he did there, ‘ I have 
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to give a description of Paradise in a sermon, Madame,’ he replied, 
‘and I have come here to take notes.’ 

These were the clergy who wrote funeral eulogies for a Regent and 
a Louis XV. and declaimed them to a laity who listened with perfect 
gravity and complacence. It was only a Voltaire who dared to think 
that some kind of apology might he needed and offered, even in an 
‘Eloge Funébre,’ for the vicious tool of Pompadours and Du Barris, 
and made for the worst of the Bourbons that splendid and courtly 
excuse, ‘On ne peut pas étre toujours roi : on serait trop 4 plaindre.’ 
It is curious to trace further on in the little Due d’Enghien—with 
what a fate before him, tragedy knows—the pride of his house. 
When he had committed some childish fault his tutors punished him 
by making him have his dinner at a little table by himself, ‘I hope 
your Highness will feel ashamed of yourself.’ ‘Eh! messieurs,’ 
replied the child, ‘it seems to me that you are the sufferers, since 
you are deprived of the honour of dining with me.’ Nota bad pride 
this of race, in the dark times of revolution. It was this which 
helped a Lamballe, who, in prosperity, fainted at the sight of a 
lobster and had a ‘crise des nerfs’ three or four times a day, to 
go through prison and death a heroine ; and this which supported 
a child called Louis XVII. through such horrors as, recalled a 
hundred years after, have made men ask if indeed there be 
a beneficent God. 

But to that pride which intoxicated them in prosperity and 
ennobled them in adversity, the Bourbons added a courtliness 
exemplified, not by a hundred anecdotes, but by thousands.’ The 
whole ‘ Bibliothéque des Cours ’ is full of them—every memorialist 
has a hundred new ones of his own. 

If the kings were flattered, they could flatter. They set the 
example of grace, of tact, of the finest magnanimity—of speech. 
No example in history was more admirably followed. If phrases 
could have secured a monarchy, the French throne would have 
been founded on a rock. 

When Monsieur—the first Monsieur at the Court of Louis XIV. 
—discovered at his levée that his watch had been stolen, pre- 
sumably by one of his valets, he finished dressing hastily, and, 
addressing them all, said: ‘Gentlemen, the watch strikes. Let us 
separate as quickly as we can.’ -What a tact and finish was here ! 
The spirit of Monsieur was admirably caught by the French gen- 
tleman of the time who, attacked by robbers at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, simply observed, ‘Sirs, you have opened very early to-day.’ 
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There is but one record of a royal bétise in this brilliant age, 
and that, after all, does credit to the kingly heart if not to the 
kingly head. ‘ Marshal, have you heard of the death of my poor 
Lausmatt ?’ was Louis XV.’s only observation to Richelieu when 
he came to see him after the taking of Mahon. Lausmatt was 
a valet de chambre. Even poor, dull, lockmaking, inadequate 
Louis XVI. remembered sometimes the courtly traditions of his 
race, and when Madame Vigée Le Brun showed him that picture 
of his lovely girl queen which afterwards gave to her the fatal 
name of Madame Deficit, he turned to the artist and said, 
‘Madame, I know nothing about painting, but you have made me 
love it.’ As for the forlorn little king of the Temple, he dealt in 
gentle deeds more than gentle words—a reversion of things which, 
had his ancestors practised it, might have turned the tide of that 
Revolution which in his day an angel from Heaven could not 
have stemmed. It was this child who, on the night of June 21, 
1792, had for lullaby the roar of the human sea of fury in the 
courts of the Tuileries, and, waking to the same tempest, asked, 
‘Mamma, is it still yesterday ?’ Alas! for him it was henceforth 
always ‘ yesterday ’ until he had passed beyond time. 

While the eighteenth century was still young came the days 
of the Regency and of Louis, miscalled ‘ Bien Aimé —the days of 
suppers and salons, philosophy and depravity, madrigals, epigrams, 
bouts rimés, the days of jest and pleasure, when mirth was loudest, 
and misery so miserable that it was dumb. Had there not risen 
a Monsieur Arouet de Voltaire, whose very name was a synonym 
for good things—good things meaning smart things, be it under- 
stood? Were there not the famous salons of Sceaux, of Madame 
du Deffand, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Madame Geoffrin, 
Holbach, Helvétius, a hundred others? Wit was in the air; 
flattery, courtliness, repartee. To talk well was the whole duty 
of man. Had not Monsieur de Voltaire himself said, ‘Un bon 
mot vaut bien un bon livre’? The Fontenelle of the ‘ Plurality of 
Worlds,’ for instance, was much more esteemed for his repartees 
than for his book, and better known by an anecdote than by his 
genius. He was ninety-seven when it was told of him that, having 
paid the beautiful Madame Helvétius a hundred compliments, he 
passed her without seeming to see her. When she reproached 
him for his want of gallantry, he replied, ‘Madame, if I had 
looked at you I could never have gone by.’ 

Age was no excuse for dullness, To the last one must be 
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alert, brilliant, pointed. It was the Fontenelle of a hundred on 
his deathbed who, when a friend asked him, ‘Comment cela vas 
t-il?’ wit tothe last replied with dying lips, ‘ Cela ne va pas, cela 
sen va.’ The anecdote is as impossible of translation as are so 
many others of the time. It was a much earlier and bon-vivant 
Fontenelle who, passionately fond of asparagus with oil, invited to 
dinner an Abbé friend who preferred it with butter. Mindful of 
hospitable obligations, Monsieur Fontenelle had given orders that 
half the dish should be served one way, half the other. Just 
before the course came on, the Abbé fell down in a fit. Without 
taking the slightest notice of him, Fontenelle rushed straight to 
the kitchen, crying, ‘ All with oil! all with oil!’ 

A cynic flavour to one’s jest pleased the jaded palates of that 
day. Even good, homely old Madame Geoffrin, when some one 
said to her of a notorious liar, ‘What he says is quite true,’ 
responded, ‘Then why does he say it ?’ 

Blind Madame du Deffand, who was born cynical as she was 
born bored, when Helvétius was blamed in her hearing for having 
made selfishness in his great book ‘On the Mind’ the mainspring 
of human action, answered, ‘Bah! he has only betrayed every- 
body’s secret.’ It was she who so happily nicknamed Montes- 
quieu’s ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ ‘ L’Esprit sur les Lois ;’ and she who said 
that supper was one of the four ends of man, but she couldn’t 
recollect the other three. It was the brilliant Duclos who always 
expressed disdain by the formula, ‘C’est l’avant-dernier des 
hommes.’ ‘And why the last but one ?’ asked a friend. ‘ Pour 
ne décourager personne.’ 

As for Voltaire, he was the first of cynics. When the author 
who was reading aloud his dull comedy came to the words, ‘ Here 
the Chevalier laughed ’—‘ Happy man!’ murmured Voltaire. It 
was not the spirit of the age to forego one’s repartee because it 
gave pain. To see one’s friend wince was an assurance that one’s 
jest had a point. 

When that brilliant Monsieur Arouet was answering an address 
presented to him by some little provincial college which had 
called itself ‘the daughter of the university of Paris,’ who would 
have had him deny himself his ‘Idon’t doubt it. A very prudent 
girl, who has never got herself talked about’? It was this same 
Arouet who, wishing to keep dark the authorship of the ‘ Enfant 
Prodigue,’ replied to his friends’ ‘ But if people guess ?’—‘ Mentez, 
mes amis, mentez.’ 
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If Voltaire would have been no less Voltaire without his 
mots, that is but a tribute to the matchless cleverness of his works. 
Wit in those days not only won men and women a place in the 
world, but kept it for them. It was better than money, better 
than birth, better than beauty. It was necessary to give piquancy 
to all those delightful possessions. It made a poor companion, 
illegitimate by birth, pitted by smallpox, doubtful in morals, 
living on charity, one of the first hostesses in Paris. The proud 
ristocracy of that gorgeous day—proud with the blindest pride 
‘at goes just before the fall—were content to be received by the 
homely daughter of a valet de chambre or the light wife of a 
Farmer-General, because in their salons was wit—whether it was 
wit on the old faith men thought dying, or on the old order of 
things men thought immortal, or on a Utopian new world which 
they still dreamed might be raised on some other foundation than 
the shattered ruins of the old. 

So long as it was wit, and wit with that cynic flavour in it, 
that was enough. That the cynicism was needed by a class who 
had nothing to do, and had done nothing but amuse themselves 
for generations, was not wonderful. It was the olive after the too 
gorgeous banquet. That the cynicism became soon, not the light 
cynicism of words, but deeper, of the soul, was not wonderful 
either. The story of the noble lady who, two days widowed, was 
discovered by a surprised friend cheerfully playing the harp, and 
whose only excuse was, ‘Ah! you should have seen me yester- 
day!’ belonged to a lighter age in whose jest was no deeper 
meaning. The mother who, praying at her daughter’s sick-bed, 
‘Heaven give her back to me and take all my other children!’ 
was interrupted by the husband of another of her daughters : ‘ Do 
you include the sons-in-law?’ is of the same category. But as 
the century advanced, and as, side by side with the voluptuous 
sloth of the Bien Aimé, sprang into being strange ideas of 
some strange future, a startling conception of a France in which 
the French were not made for the king but the king for the 
French, it became the fashion, not only for novels like Emile to 
teach women maternity and the rights of their dependents, and, 
later, for plays like Figaro and the Barber of Seville to warn 
absolute monarchy of absolute democracy—but for the lightest 
mots to be double-edged and significant. 

The aphorism of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, who spent her 
whole life entertaining, ‘ Those who come to see me do me honour, 
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those who stay away give me pleasure, pleased her guests, 
it seems. The mot had a little whip at the end of it, which 
flicked her hearers’ interest into new life. ‘Qui est-ce qui 
est heureux?’ said D’Alembert, lover of Mademoiselle, greatest 
of Encyclopedists and mathematicians. ‘Qui est-ce qui est 
heureux ? . . . Quelque misérable.’ There was that which gave one 
food for thought, too, in the remark of the Duchesse du Maine, 
the queen of those galéres dw bel esprit at Sceaux, who, when 
asked what she wanted with the crowd of noisy people who sur- 
rounded her, replied, ‘I am so unhappy as not to be able to do 
without that which I don’t in the least need.’ 

It was such an ennui as this as turned women’s thoughts and 
conversation to philanthropy, the rights of men, anything that 
was real and earnest, if only for a change; and, as a traveller 
observed, what they said in the salons under the Bien Aimé, they 
said in the streets under his successor. 

Such new ideas were whispered still nearer the king, it 
appears. Was there nothing but a jest in the definition of the 
Government as ‘ an absolute monarchy tempered by lampoons,’ or 
in the remark that, if it were not for this same Government, there 
would be no more laughter in France ? 

Montesquieu boldly defined a lord as ‘a man who sees the 
king, speaks to the minister, has ancestors, debts, and pensions.’ 

Prudhomme chose in 1789 as his motto for his new ‘ Journal 
des Révolutions de Paris’: ‘The great only seem great because 
we are on our knees: let us get up.’ 

When the Bien Aimé himself complacently said of the 
Farmers-General—those wicked tax gatherers, the grasping pub- 
licans of old France—that they sustained the State, the ,Duc 
d’Ayen had the courage to answer, ‘ Yes, sire, as the rope sustains 
the criminal.’ The anecdote is, after all, but a preface to the 
familiar one of Voltaire, who, at the party when everyone was 
telling robber stories, had nothing to say but ‘Once, gentlemen, 
there was a Farmer-General’ to receive the honours of the evening. 

The times were, indeed, fast ripening or rotting to revolution. 
A woman’s beauty and unscrupulousness could still fill govern- 
ment offices with her friends, and her cleverness be trusted to 
keep their influence hers, and turn the point of any honest rebuff. 
The Chancellor Maupeou was talking one day to Madame 
Lapelletier de Beaupré, who had persuaded all her many relatives 
in State berths to oppose the Chancellor’s changes: ‘It is aigreat 
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pity, Madame, women mix themselves in affairs they understand 
no more than geese.’ ‘And don’t you know,’ she answered, ‘it 
was the geese that saved the Capitol?’ The wit would have put 
her right in the estimation of that strange world, if she had been 
a thousand times more in the wrong. So long as one was 
amusing! Though, to be sure, this topsy-turvy aristocracy had 
mostly taken now to finding amusement in odd things, such as an 
artificial aping of Nature, and liberty as advocated by the apostles 
of the ‘Contrat Social,’ which a wicked little wit of an Italian 
Abbé had happily defined as ‘the right of interfering in other 
people’s affairs.’ It was this same little Galiani who had once 
dubbed Paris the ‘café de Europe.’ That title was apt when 
he gave it. Before he died in 1787—jester to the end, and saying 
that the dead were so bored down below they had sent for him to 
enliven them—there were strange whisperings in that café of his, 
and ominous portents in its air for most of the guests. ‘ Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,’ should have been 
the motto of that house of entertainment. 

At Sceaux, a dissipated old Duchess could still observe com- 
fortably when a young man of the people wooed her: ‘ A Duchess 
is never more than thirty for a bourgeois.’ She died before the 
days when such a saying would have brought up against her—a 
capital crime. A laughing Dauphiness, very wilful and charming, 
and fresh from an imperial schoolroom, where she had gaily 
succeeded in learning nothing, nicknamed her dull, mechanic 
Louis ‘Vulcan,’ her respectable Necker ‘the little counting- 
house clerk,’ her great reforming Turgot, who would fain begin 
his reforms at Court and deny his lovely archduchess the necessary 
millions for her pleasures, ‘the ‘‘No” minister,’ and Sartines 
‘the gentle liar. It was she, too, who classified the dreary 
ladies in waiting—as Fossils, Frumps, and Lumps. Was it these 
girlish mockeries, bitterly repeated and magnified by a thousand 
malicious tongues, of which she thought on that last morning 
when her would-be confessor reminded her that she died to 
expiate her crimes, and she answered, ‘ Not crimes, but follies’ ? 

When the Bien Aimé was buried amid the universal rejoicing 
of his loving subjects, there was buried with him much of that 
gaiety and lightness which had made a wicked Court but too 
attractive. The volatile Dauphiness was queen now—the Queen 
of the Diamond Necklace, the Austrian, Madame Veto. If, in the 
early days of the reign, when a mad little world went masquerad- 
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ing at Trianon, there were still jests enough, there was a 
deadly earnestness beneath them, and through that last fierce 
sunshine the close rumble of thunder. One jester, the reform- 
ing Abbé Sieyés himself, who was responsible for the memo- 
rable ‘What is the Third Estate? Nothing. What ought 
it to be? Everything,’ when one of his friends asked him 
afterwards what he had done during the Terror, could only say, 
‘What did Ido? I survived.’ Another jester, the Abbé Maury, 
who once, when a colporteuwr, to sell his newspapers, went 
about crying, ‘Death of the Abbé Maury!’ hit the colporteur 
vigorously over the head, saying, ‘There! if Iam dead you will 
anyhow believe in ghosts!’ narrowly saved his life by a jest at 
last. ‘A Ja lanterne,’ shrieked that mad mob. ‘L’Abbé a la 
lanterne!’ ‘Do you think you would see better if I were there ?’ 
said Monsieur with consummate coolness. And the laugh went 
with him and they let him go. 

But when one has to jest to save one’s skin the mirth rings 
a little hollow. The wit that made the Sun King’s Court delight- 
ful and his successors a prophecy, had little in keeping with the 
grim wit of the Terror. The Revolution was a century in itself. 
Its bitter humour is its own—and its own only. It is certainly 
not the humour of that splendid trifler, that gay solver of solemn 
problems, the Eighteenth Century. One cannot instance better 
the great gulf fixed between the wit of those periods, so close in 
time and so widely divided in spirit, than by recalling the old 
story of the deathbed of Voltaire, who was the most perfect 
representative of his age, and a little story of the Terror. 

A priest forced himself upon the dying pagan. 

‘And from whom do you come ?’ 

‘De la part de Dieu méme.’ 

‘Eh bien! Monsieur l’Abbé—vos lettres de créance ?’ 

And the Abbé insisted no more. 

‘Do you believe in hell ?’ said the President of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal to the Curé of Amplepuy. 

‘How can I doubt it,’ he answered, ‘when I see it ?’ 
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THE GLADE IN THE FOREST: 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE fencing school in Little Titmarsh Street changed its character 
on Sundays and became the quarters of a club which was to 
all swordsmen what the Serpentine is to skaters. Admission was 
not merely a question of social fitness or of interest in the game ; 
the candidate for membership had to satisfy an exacting com- 
mittee in a trial of skill. Jules Barillon, the little Frenchman 
who kept the school, generally attended, but he attended as an 
honorary member. This afternoon he was there, but not in his 
fencing kit ; severe and tightly pinched, in a braided frock coat, 
he was talking to two ladies in the gallery which looked down 
upon the fencing school itself. There were a good many women 
there, for this was the first Sunday in August, and on the 
first Sunday of every month members had the right of admit- 
ting their lady friends to see what was to be seen. But the 
attention of a knot of men gathered together on the floor of the 
school plainly centred on one of the ladies with Barillon. They 
looked at her, scarcely making a pretence to watch the pair who 
were fencing on the boarded floor. 

‘Are you sure that’s the woman ?’ said the youngest man in 
the group, a subaltern of two-and-twenty. 

‘Certain,’ answered Sir Gilbert Baynes, a grey-haired gentle- 
man verging on sixty, who was known to many clubs and to 
every first night audience. ‘I never saw her off the stage, but I 
could swear to the turn of her head anywhere. Besides, there— 
look at that. That’s the way she throws herself back when she 
laughs.’ 

‘Why,’ said Hayes the subaltern, ‘I thought she was by way 
of being pretty.’ 

‘She’s not pretty,’ said Sir Gilbert, judicially ; ‘but she looks 
as if she was, and that’s worse.’ 


1 Copyright 1900 by £tephen Gwynn in the United States of America. 
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‘Well, for my part,’ struck in Denison the doctor, ‘I see no 
points about her but a lot of red hair and a nervous tempera- 
ment.’ 

‘ Those are very good points for those that like them,’ said Sir 
Gilbert. 

Denison laughed. ‘Well, I shouldn’t have expected Maurice 
to be the man. But isn’t it extraordinary that he should not be 
here ?’ 

That was what they had been saying to each other for the 
last hour, and it certainly was extraordinary. Major Maurice 
had been the chief mover in establishing the club years before ; 
in the days when he was a captain in a first-rate line regiment 
and the best man at arms in the British army, with two or three 
mentions in despatches. But a queer temper, a natural dis- 
regard for all constituted authority, a particular aversion to red 
tape, and a tendency to speak his mind of commanding officers 
had accumulated black marks against him until finally it tran- 
spired that, during his tenure of a sort of roving commission on 
the Gold Coast, his taste for adventure, which extended to 
finance, had led him to acquire the chief control of a gold mine 
in that interesting region. Now her Majesty’s servants on the 
coast are strictly forbidden to hold property there, and matters 
were represented to Maurice in such a way that he sent in his 
papers and became a gentleman adventurer at large. From that 
time onwards—or, indeed, from an earlier date—his friends said 
that a biography of Maurice would be very good reading; but 
nobody except Major Maurice had the materials to write it, and 
as for writing it himself, that was one of the few things that it 
might be predicted with certainty that he would not do. The 
field of his operations had been varied ; but, on the whole, South 
America, he said, was the best country for a quiet man who 
wanted to be let alone. He had served many states and many 
syndicates with a fine impartiality, for, as he said, ‘ the principles 
were always the same on both sides, if you liked to call them prin- 
ciples, and the persons were always different, so that if you 
fought for a republic one year and against it the next you never 
felt that you were going back on old friends.’ Business, as he 
said, but in reality habit, brought him back every year to London. 
He had learnt to put civilisation on and off like a glove; at least, 
as his friends knew him, he always wore it with a perfect fit, and 
the people who saw him in his other incarnation were not people 
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that he brought to dine at his very correct club. The stamp of 
an English public school had been set strongly upon him, his 
time in the army had rendered it ineffaceable, and year after 
year he appeared in Piccadilly conventional to a hair’s breadth in 
dress and manners, though it was pretty clear to those who 
knew him that in all matters of action or conduct he professed 
a latitude as wide as the Atlantic. People had ceased to try‘and 
draw him about his experiences, though he occasionally in the 
most matter of fact tone gave a glimpse of startling episodes ; 
and to most of the world he was simply known as the finest 
fencer in England, who did something somewhere that took him 
out of town for long periods together, but who, when he was in 
London, might be counted on for a certainty at the fencing club 
in Titmarsh Street on a Sunday afternoon. It was, therefore, 
natural that he should be missed this particular afternoon in 
August ; but the odd thing was that every man who commented 
on his absence did so with a glance at the lady talking to 
Barillon in the gallery. 

‘She’s going,’ said the subaltern. ‘ Won’t Maurice be furious 
when he hears? Barillon would have introduced him fast 
enough.’ 

‘ Her engagement’s up, too,’ said Sir Gilbert ; ‘they closed the 
Doric last night.’ 

As they spoke the little Frenchman was bowing the two 
ladies down the stairs that led from the gallery. He followed 
them, and in two minutes appeared by himself and joined the 
group in the fencing school. 

‘ Who are they, Barillon ? Where did you fall in with them ?’ 
half a dozen men clamoured at him. 

‘Who they are?’ said Barillon, impatiently. ‘I don’t know. 
They are charming ladies. But where is the Major? Is it 
annoying enough that he should not be here ?’ 

‘But explain, Barillon,’ said Sir Gilbert. ‘ Why do you bring 
charming ladies here whom you don’t know? This is com- 
promising. Think of your reputation, my friend; think of your 
ladies’ class !’ 

‘Ah, bah!’ said the Frenchman. ‘My reputation? It is 
gone long ago. But it is annoying to the last degree. These 
ladies came here yesterday. They are a Mrs. Carter—Carter: 
yes, I think that is the name—and Miss Ida Yelverton. Ah! 
Miss Yelverton! That is a fascinating person.’ 
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‘Well,’ said Sir Gilbert, ‘ they came here yesterday ?’ 

‘Yesterday morning. They said they wanted to take lessons. 
Then they talked to me. Ah, that Miss Yelverton! She is 
sympathetic; she has the sentiment; she understands the 
delicacy of things. She has always had a passion for the 
subtlety and the finesse of swordplay. She loves to read about 
it. But she had never seen a real master fencing.’ 

‘So she said she wanted to see you fence ?’ said Sir Gilbert. 

‘Yes. And, you see, there was no one there. So I said, 
“Come here, my dear lady, to-morrow afternoon, and you shall 
see the finest blade in England matched with me.”’ 

‘Meaning Maurice ?’ said Hayes. 

‘Naturally. She even asked who I meant. I said, ‘“* Major 
Maurice. Have you not heard of Major Maurice?” She said 
she had. Ah, she takes an interest in the escrime, that young 
lady! And now she comes, and I come, and the Major does not 
come. Is it annoying, I say? I offered her to fence with one 
of you gentlemen. But no, she said; she had come to see a duel 
between masters, and she would not see anything else.’ 

At this moment another man came into the school—a tall 
young man, looking perhaps three-and-twenty. There was an 
odd suggestion of the foreigner about him hard to define; all one 
could say was that the public-school stamp which was on the 
others was certainly not on him. He greeted Barillon in French 
and nodded to the others, who returned his greeting without 
much cordiality. 

‘There,’ said Barillon, ‘that is luck. I spoke of Mr. Laurence 
to those ladies, They knew his name too, it seemed, and the 
book he writes. If he had come in I would have been satisfied. 
He is a fine blade. Go and fight him, Mr. Denison; he will give 
you a lesson. He is not Major Maurice, but when he learns more 
there will be few to match him. But what, in the name of all 
the saints, can have kept the Major? I wish I had written to 
him; I am sure he would not have failed me if he had known. 
What are you gentlemen laughing at ?’ 

‘Why, man,’ said Hayes, ‘that is the woman that Maurice 
has been scouring London for the last ten days to get introduced 
to. Don’t you know who she is? She’s an actress, or a cross 
between an actress and an amateur.’ 

‘ She’s not an amateur,’ said Sir Gilbert ; ‘ she can act.’ 
‘Anyhow,’ Hayes went on, ‘she came out the other day in 
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some rotten play by some foreign chap—name like Kedgenee, I 
think—that is being produced by people who call themselves the 
Modern Theatre. All the people go there to matinées who like 
to feel as if they'd got the influenza. Baynes went there because 
he wants to break the record in the way of first performances. 
It seems there’s some sort of duel in it, rather well done, between 
Herbert and some one else. You've seen him fence ?’ 

‘ Not for five years,’ said Barillon, sternly. 

‘No, I forgot; he goes to the city fencing school; he’s 
anathema. Well, there was the duel. Baynes told Maurice 
about it, and told him to go—last place I should have thought 
of sending Maurice. Maurice went. He saw this Ida Yelverton, 
and it appears he went clean off his head about her. I don’t 
believe he’s missed a performance since. And he’s been going 
round asking everybody if they know Ida Yelverton or her 
cousins or her aunts. How is it you couldn’t work an introduc- 
tion for him, Baynes? I thought you knew every pantomime 
fairy in London.’ 

‘She’s not a pantomime fairy, you see,’ said Baynes. ‘And 
I don’t know much about these Modern Theatre people. Ibsen 
isn’t in my line. And she isn’t, strictly speaking, in the profes- 
sion. Cornish heard of her somewhere, and tried an experiment ; 
I’m bound to say it showed more sense than I thought he had. 
All the people she knows, so far as I can make out, are artists 
and writing folk, and not many of them. Cornish said she kept 
very quiet. By the way, Laurence there is just the sort of man 
that might have met her.’ 

‘Do you know Miss Ida Yelverton ?’ asked Hayes, as Laurence 
came over from the dressing-room with jacket on and mask in his 
hand, waiting for his opponent. 

‘No,’ said Laurence. ‘Who is she? Why should I?’ 

‘She’s been acting in this fancy sort of play at the Doric, and 
making rather a hit.’ 

‘The “ Echegaray” thing, you mean? I read it, and I 
couldn’t stand it. It was worse than the stuff our own imbeciles 
write. But why do you ask? Who wants to know about her?’ 

‘Here’s the man to tell you,’ said Hayes. ‘Ask Maurice.’ 
And he pointed to the door. 

Major Maurice did not seem a particularly easy person to ask 
questions of—a tall, dark, taciturn-looking man; handsome in 
a way as orthodox and as usual as the cut of his frockcoat ; aged 
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anything between thirty-five and forty-five; greyer than is 
common under forty, sparer built than is common over it. 

The confiding subaltern, however, rushed to greet him. 

‘Why, Maurice, you’ve missed your chance. Miss Yelverton 
has just been here.’ 

Maurice turned a shade whiter under his tanned skin. 

‘I don’t see what Miss Yelverton has to do with me, or you.’ 

Hayes retreated with precipitation. Maurice was known to 
have a temper, and this was plainly one of his bad days. But 
the fencing master came up to him. 

‘Major, [am in despair. Why did you not come earlier ? 
There was a charming young lady who wanted to see fencing, 
and I thought to give her an exhibition with you. But you did 
not come, and she had to go.’ 

‘Why the deuce could you not send me a wire if you wanted 
me, man? There’s no sense in blaming me because you hadn't 
common sense.’ 

‘Ah, but I was sure you would come,’ said the Frenchman, 
ruefully. ‘And the young lady was so disappointed.’ 

‘You should make sure, not be sure,’ retorted Maurice, 
snappishly ; and he turned on his heel and walked over to where 
Sir Gilbert Baynes was standing a little way from the rest. 

‘Look here, Gilbert, what’s all this about? Do all these 
people come here to talk about my affairs? And what’s this 
about Miss Yelverton being here ?’ 

Sir Gilbert took out a cigarette in a meditative way and 
struck a match. 

‘My dear chap,’ he said, ‘ considering ’—he paused to light 
the cigarette—‘ considering that you, who never make a noise 
about any woman, have gone round asking everybody—including 
even little Hayes, whose nose you bit off just now—whether they 
knew this particular young lady, what do you expect? I can 
tell you this, however, for your comfort : you seem to have roused 
her curiosity; for, by what Barillon tells me, she made him 
believe that she wanted to see an exhibition performance of his 
really in order to see you fence.’ 

Maurice bit his moustache. ‘Curse the luck!’ he said. 
‘What an ass Barillon was not to wire.’ 

‘ Why,’ said Baynes, ‘ naturally we all expected you here. As 
a matter of fact, I presume you have been running about to try and 
find out where this woman goes to, now her engagement’s up.’ 
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Maurice smiled and nodded. 

‘Where is it ?’ asked his friend. 

‘Somewhere in Dieppe. I shall have the address to-morrow.’ 

‘An hotel ?’ 

‘No, worse luck. A private house.’ 

‘ And you are going after her?’ Maurice nodded again. 

‘Well, well. I never advise a man not to bea fool. What 
are we put here for? But what doyouwant? Not matrimony?’ 

‘If she prefers it,’ said Maurice. 

‘Ah, well,’ said Sir Gilbert, ‘let’s hope it won’t be as bad as 
that. But here’s Barillon. He wants you to try his new recruit.’ 

The little fencing master had in point of fact stopped the 
bout that was going on between Denison and young Laurence, 
and was bringing up the latter. 

‘ At least,’ he said, ‘ Major, don’t let me be disappointed again. 
Permit me to present to you the most promising swordsman I 
have met for years—Mr. Laurence. I am very anxious to see 
what he can do against you.’ 

Laurence bowed with more elaboration than is customary 
among Englishmen, 

‘I shall be honoured if Major Maurice will give me a lesson.’ 

The two men looked at each other with that curious hostility 
which is common between antipathetic types. Maurice repre- 
sented perfectly the man well established in the eyes of the 
world, yet still in the prime of life, with whom youth feels itself 
in competition and at a disadvantage, abashed before superior 
experience. Laurence, on the other hand, represented an indi- 
viduality which chose to display rather than conceal itself, a 
fault hateful in the eyes of the public school man. Maurice was 
in a bad temper; he had missed his opportunity and he was 
furious with. Barillon, all the more furious because he had no 
reason to be; he resented everything. He resented Laurence’s 
bow, he resented his elaboration of manner; and he answered 
with the scantiest possible civility : 

‘I? No, thanks. Not to-day.’ 

And he turned away to talk to Baynes. Laurence coloured 
at the scarcely concealed rudeness. The fencing master hastily 
did his best to cover it with some excuse about the Major’s 
indisposition, and he hastened to press Denison to resume the 
interrupted bout. Unluckily, however, the tactless subaltern 
interposed : 
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‘Why don’t you take him on, Maurice?’ he urged; ‘ you 
really ought to. He’s first rate.’ 

‘I can’t stand that sort of long-haired bounder,’ replied 
Maurice carelessly. 

Laurence was just in the act of crossing foils with his 
opponent ; there was a slight start perceptible. 

‘Hang it, Frank,’ said Baynes, ‘ you're perfectly intolerable 
to-day. Keep a civil tongue in your head. The boy heard what 
you said.’ 

‘T can’t help that,’ said Maurice, ‘if a man chooses to wear 
his hair like that he must expect to hear remarks about it.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Baynes, ‘ Laurence is well enough. I put 
him up here myself. Hayes asked me to. He isn’t our sort, but 
he’s all right.’ 

‘ What sort is he, then?’ asked Maurice. ‘Is every fellow who 
can hold a foil to be let in here ?’ 

‘He’s some sort of a genius,’ Hayes said, ‘writes poetry, I 
think ; a journalist chap I know asked me to get himin. Besides, 
he went to Barillon’s classes, and Barillon was awfully keen on 
him. He was brought up in Italy, and that’s where he learned 
this game. He has a bit of side when you talk to him and he’s 
awfully superior, but he’s not a bad sort.’ 

‘Can’t say I take to him,’ said Maurice, watching the bout, 
‘but he can use a foil. He’s fencing like a man who has his 
temper up and fights better like that. It’s a good sign. Do you 
think he heard what I said ?’ 

‘Sure of it,’ said Baynes. 

‘And by Gad,’ said Hayes, ‘I wouldn’t be in Denison’s shoes 
this minute if that were the real thing. Laurence looks as if 
he’d like to pink some one. There must be times when it’s a 
relief to have the buttons off.’ 

‘For those who like it,’ said Baynes, ‘it’s said to be better 
than tiger shooting.’ 

‘I wonder how you feel next day when you've got your tiger, 
though,’ said Hayes. ‘ What do you say, Maurice ?’ 

As he spoke, Laurence twice over pinned Denison with thrusts 
quick as a flash, and the other dropped his foil and took off his 
mask saying, ‘ You're too good for me.’ They walked over to the 
group who were talking. 

Major Maurice took the cigar out of his mouth. ‘ Well, since 
you ask me, Hayes,’ he said, ‘the only time it ever happened to 
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me to kill a man in a duel I never regretted anything less in my 
life.’ He resumed his cigar. 

‘How was that?’ asked Hayes eagerly, hoping that Maurice 
might be in one of his rare moods of speech. But Maurice only 
shook his head. 

Suddenly Laurence struck into the conversation in a singu- 
larly aggressive tone. 

‘It’s very curious,’ he said, as if addressing his reflections to 
the world in general, ‘how often in this peaceful country one 
meets men who have killed their man in a duel.’ 

Everybody turned round with an odd look of expectation. 

‘Well,’ said Hayes, ‘I dare say that’s so.’ 

‘I dare say it is, resumed Laurence. ‘But a still more 
curious thing is to consider how seldom one meets anyone who 
has seen them do it.’ 

There was a sort of flutter on the faces. Barillon interposed 
angrily : 

‘But, Mr. Laurence, no one doubts the Major’s word in these 
matters.’ 

‘I was not speaking to Major Maurice,’ said Laurence. ‘I was 
making a general observation, just as Major Maurice might do. 
If Major Maurice overhears it, I can’t help that.’ 

The young man’s face was white with anger and the lines 
about his mouth were twitching, otherwise he was as composed as 
the person to whom he was addressing this vehement provocation. 

‘It seems to me, Gilbert,’ said Maurice, ‘that your young 
friend is scarcely civil.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Frank,’ said Baynes in an undertone, 
‘there’s no need for you to take any notice. I'll give the boy a 
talking to myself.’ 

But Laurence came over, and, standing square in front of 
Maurice, said : 

‘Major Maurice, if you care to apply my observation to your- 
self you are at perfect liberty todo so. M. Barillon is a member 
of this club. He will act for me, I am sure.’ 

But at this there was a general interposition. ‘Nonsense,’ 
said Denison. ‘Oh! stop this rot,’ said Hayes. ‘The thing’s 
gone far enough; I can’t understand what it’s all about.’ Baynes 
came up to Laurence and took him by the arm. ‘Look here,’ he 
said, ‘young man, you forget you're not on the Continent. This 
sort of thing’s never done here. Maurice was rude to you. I 
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told him so; but he’s as stubborn as a mule, and there’s no use 
trying to do anything with him now. Take my advice and go 
home, and he'll write you an apology to-morrow.’ 

The young man broke away. ‘You are very good, Sir 
Gilbert,’ he said; ‘I thank you for your advice, but I cannot 
accept it. I repeat,’ he said, raising his voice, ‘that if Major 
Maurice considers that I have questioned his word, he is perfectly 
justified in doing so.’ 

By this time two or three other men who had been upstairs 
in the gallery had come down, perceiving that some kind of a 
scene was in progress. 

‘What is this all about ?’ they asked. 

‘It’s a trifle,’ said Major Maurice, breaking silence. ‘That 
young gentleman has just said that I lied. Now, Mr. Laurence, 
if that is your name, you know well enough that in this country 
we don’t fight duels. If a man insults me I either knock him 
down or avoid his company for the future. I don’t go in for rows 
myself. But there is one thing quite clear. If there is not an 
immediate apology, either you or I must cease to belong to this 
club.’ 

There was a minute’s pause. 

Then Denison said, ‘I’m sorry, but that is so. Mr. Laurence 
must apologise.’ 

‘Mr. Laurence sees no reason to apologise,’ said the young man. 

‘In that case,’ said Denison, ‘there is only one thing to do. 
We are practically a committee of the club, and we can’t have 
people in the club who quarrel.’ 

‘You need not trouble,’ said Laurence, ‘if you are a committee 
you can accept my resignation. I need hardly point out to you 
that Major Maurice’s conduct in this matter entirely bears out 
my original remark. He claims to have fought duels. It must 
have been under very strong pressure.’ 

And with that he bowed elaborately, and walked towards the 
dressing-room, mask in hand. 

Baynes turned angrily to Maurice: 

‘The whole thing’s your fault,’ he said. ‘It’s a pity. I like 
the boy, though he is a young ass.’ 

‘Was it ?’ said Maurice savagely. ‘ Very well, then, I'll soon 
set that right. Don’t you bother. I'll explain to him.’ 

Crossing the floor of the great room, he went up to Laurence, 
who was replacing his mask on the peg. 
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‘Look here,’ he said, ‘ you insolent young whelp, if you want 
to fight, you can fight and be damned. Only, you understand, it 
can’t be done in this country.’ 

Laurence looked at him. 

‘It is usual to be civil in these matters, I think. I am 
delighted to hear your resolution. I am at your service any- 
where. But how shall we arrange about seconds ?’ 

‘I’m going to France to-morrow,’ said Maurice, moderating 
his tone. ‘If you want me to meet you, you can leave Charing 
Cross with me at ten to-morrow night. But as for seconds, I will 
have none of that. I have fought duels in a country where you 
didn’t have people to step in at the first scratch. If I fight I 
mean business. Those are my terms. It’s irregular, I know, but 
you can take it or leave it.’ 

‘I take it,’ said Laurence. ‘Swords, presume. I can show you 
a very pretty quiet place just near Dieppe. I know that country.’ 

‘At ten to-morrow night, then,’ said Maurice. Then he 
turned and went back to the group. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I withdraw my demand for an apology.’ 

‘Quite right, too,’ said Baynes. 

‘You had better go and fight him with the foils,’ said 
Denison. 

‘Not to-day, thanks,’ said Maurice, ‘we have settled that it 
will be better to go away just now.’ 

He left the club. Baynes went over to Laurence. 

‘So you settled it with Maurice ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Laurence, ‘I am perfectly satisfied.’ 

‘Stay and dine with me,’ said Baynes. 

‘No, thanks,’ said Laurence. ‘I’m sorry, but I have an engage- 
ment. I must be going. Good evening.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was early on the Tuesday afternoon. Overhead was deep blue 
sky and blazing sunshine; but in the bridle path under the pine 
trees, over the ground carpeted with russet pine needles, it was 
cool and shady enough, though flecked with the dancing gold. 
The two who were walking up the path seemed to be just the 
ordinary travelling Englishmen, in Norfolk jackets, flannel shirts, 
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and knickerbockers ; the long bundles, cased in brown canvas, 
which they carried in their hands you would naturally have taken 
to be camera stands. They were walking north; the pine stems 
in front of them were ruddy, but black behind them. Suddenly, 
at a turn of the path, the interminable vista of purplish columns 
and brown shade on their right gave place to a glimpse of deep 
unbroken green. ‘This is the place,’ said Laurence. He turned 
off the path, and led through some twenty or thirty yards of 
sparse pine trees with a thick tangle of undergrowth, and they 
stepped out into a glade. In shape it was a crescent running 
east and west, and it looked a lake of green dropped in among 
the dark pines which sprang clear from the edge of it; though 
just round the border, where the sunlight got free play, was a 
fringe of brambles, weeds on the shore. The grass, though 
shortish, was lush and rank like a water meadow in early spring ; 
it was a deep dead green, with no play of sunlight on it, no 
yellowing feathery grasses ; and this dead surface lying in among 
the gloomy mass of pines under that bright sunshine had a strange 
mysterious effect, an air of expectancy. One slender young pine, 
bowed down by the weight of its own branches, or perhaps once 
bent in a strong storm, leant outward from the level rank and 
broke the monotony of line. But the rest stood patient and 
drilled in their masses, like impassive spectators. 

Maurice stepped into the glade and looked about him critically. 

‘Seems a pretty place, he said, breaking the long silence. 
‘It’s a great matter to have an eye for the picturesque.’ 

The tone and the words were not chosen to mollify Laurence, 
whom the elder man’s presence affected as a perpetual con- 
temptuous comment on his own youth. 

‘Did we come here,to talk ?’ he said angrily. 

‘Why not ?’ said Maurice, placidly. ‘I never hurry. But I 
was thinking that I could have done with a little less picturesque- 
ness to be a little farther from the path.’ 

‘I’ve been here a dozen times,’ said Laurence, ‘ and never saw 
a soul. You needn’t fear interruption.’ 

‘All right,’ said Maurice. ‘It’s a silly business, but let’s get 
it done. Which blades shall we take? Have you a choice ?’ 

‘None,’ said Laurence. 

‘Then let us be regular and toss. Heads mine, tails yours.’ 

Maurice spun a shilling. It came down tails. Laurence 
drew the two duelling swords from his case, measured them 
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together, and handed them with a bow to Maurice, who took them 
and looked them over. 

‘Nice blades, he said. ‘But I don’t altogether care for the 
baskets. However, that is a trifle.’ 

The two men proceeded to take off their coats, and stood 
facing one another in their shirts and knickerbockers. Maurice 
looked up at the sun. 

‘The light seems pretty even as we stand,’ he said. ‘An hour 
later it would be in my eyes, but we sha’n’t be so long as that. 
On guard.’ 

They crossed swords, Maurice faced up the glade towards the 
point at which they had entered, and so the duel began. The 
younger man attacked with a white fury; all the colour was gone 
out of his face, and his eyes were dark points of flame. He was 
extraordinarily quick on his feet, and to all appearance untiring. 
Maurice, academically correct, stood chiefly on the defensive, but 
was from time to time hard pushed, though keeping well within 
his strength. At last, however, pressing his attack for a few 
passes, he made a quick thrust at Laurence’s sword arm; the 
lunge, imperfectly parried, reached the basket of his opponent’s 
foil and the point caught in a piece of openwork decoration. 
Maurice recovered with a sharp twist, but there was a snap. 

Laurence sprang back, dropping his point. 

‘Your blade’s gone,’ he said. ‘We must have the others.’ 

Maurice examined his weapon philosophically. There was 
half an inch or so snapped at the point. 

‘Very civil of you,’ he said. ‘I dare say it would do mischief 
still. But by all means let us have the others.’ He then very 
placidly sat down to unstrap his case of foils, and while doing so 
pulled out his handkerchief and moppedgpis forehead. 

‘It isn’t cool,’ he said, getting out the swords. ‘ Look here, 
we have all the afternoon before us. Why make a toil of pleasure ? 
Won’t you rest ?’ 

Laurence angrily shook his head. . 

‘As you please, said Maurice, measuring the blades and 
handing them to the young man to make his choice. ‘ Very well, 
then. On guard.’ 

They crossed swords again; but as they did so Maurice’s eye 
was caught by something bright that appeared through the trees 
over his opponent’s shoulder. Instantly he dropped his point, 
saying, ‘ Wait a bit.’ 
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But at the same moment Laurence lunged viciously ; Maurice 
stepped aside deftly and the blade passed between his left side 
and arm, grazing the arm. 

‘Stop,’ he said, springing back, ‘ some one is coming.’ 

Laurence turned round and looked. As he turned he missed 
the sight of a flash that came across Major Maurice’s face. It 
was a look of astonished recognition, and it was succeeded by a 
queer sort of dismay. 

The person who was coming was a tall slender woman who 
seemed to have caught upon herself all the sunlight in that valley. 
Her straw hat was white and her shirt was white silk ; they shone 
in the sun; her short skirt of blue linen made a note of gay 
colour as she walked across the green meadow, but really the 
brightness about her seemed to shed itself from her hair. It 
caught the sun and glowed, like the sun himself setting over the 
sea; in the shade of her hat it played in softer tones, making 
foolish tendrils about her forehead and her ears; it was laughing 
at you from all about her face, and her eyes were laughing at you 
from under it. So she came walking lightly, like the spirit of 
laughter. The men watched her as she made straight for 
them. 

‘This is very awkward,’ said Laurence. 

‘It is,’ said the Major, with conviction. 

‘ What does she want ?’ 

‘ Haven’t the least idea,’ answered the other. 

‘Do you know her ?’ 

The ghost of a smile showed on Maurice’s face. 

‘TI can’t say I do,’ he answered. 

By this time the intruder was well into the glade. She hesi- 
tated for a moment; then came on, looking a little embarrassed. 
The two men remained motionless, looking at her. She walked 
straight up to them. 

‘I’m afraid I interrupted. You were fencing, weren’t you ? 
Please don’t stop because of me. But what a funny place to come 
and fence in.’ 

The two looked at each other as they stood in their shirt 
sleeves with their sword-points lowered. Laurence was impa- 
tiently biting his lips. Maurice was smiling, and he answered : 

‘It seemed a nice quiet spot, you know.’ 

‘Where nobody would interrupt you,’ she said, speaking 
rather quicker than seemed natural. ‘Oh, but don’t let me inter- 
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rupt you. I love fencing. I was just passing on my bicycle, and 
it looked so exciting I couldn’t help stopping. I can just sit on 
that tree there,’ she said, pointing to a fallen trunk at the edge of 
the glade, ‘and you goon. Please do, I should love to see you.’ 
Maurice looked hard at her. She was to all appearance per- 
fectly ingenuous, though he could not have sworn if something 
was hiding somewhere in her eyes. Did she really believe that 
they had come there to practise fencing? And if she did not, 


what was he to do? 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘we were just saying that it was dreadfully 


hot; we have been at it a long time, and I really think we aren't 


equal to going on—certainly not before a gallery.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ she said, ‘if you aren't going on you won't 
mind if I pick some blackberries. This looks a lovely place for 
them.’ 

‘Won’t you let me help you?’ said Maurice, palate Here 
was decidedly his chance for a téte-d-téte. 

‘Oh, do,’ she said, with the greatest fervour. 

‘Look, over there, there are beautiful bushes. Do get me 
some. I love blackberries, and I hate pricking my hands.’ 

It was not precisely what he aimed at, but still it was an 
introduction. Maurice threw down his foil and ran off like a 
schoolboy. 

She was left standing beside the youth, who stood silent, still 
biting his lips. 

‘I’m so sorry,’ she said, looking at him in a queer, half- 
humorous, half-deprecating way; ‘I see you hate being inter- 
rupted. Women are a nuisance.’ 

‘T assure you * Laurence began in a perfunctory way. 

‘No, you needn’t,’ she said; ‘it would be no good. Your 
friend there doesn’t think me half such a nuisance as you do, 
though. Never mind; I'll go away in a minute.’ 

‘Pray don’t hurry,’ said Laurence, looking at her. Decidedly 
she was very pretty. Besides, he had crossed swords with the 
great Maurice; he had certainly not had the worst of it ; chance 
had even given him an advantage which he had chivalrously 
surrendered. He was feeling much more charitable towards the 
world. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I think it’s very selfish of you both not to 
fence for me and make my;nice romantic scene; but if you won't, 
I’m not going;to spoil your fun. I’m going away from this pretty 
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place. Isn’t it pretty? Look!’ she said, pointing, ‘ what’s that 
flower—that little pink thing ?’ 

‘That,’ he said, ‘ that’s a safran—a meadow crocus.’ 

‘ Well?’ she said. 

He looked at her blankly. She pointed emphatically. 

‘Your friend would understand, she said. ‘Am I to pick 
meadow crocuses for myself?’ 

He looked at her again. Decidedly she was pretty, but 
decidedly this was undignified. 

‘Well?’ she said again imperiously. 

‘You seem to be “ she who must be obeyed,”’ he said, and he 
went on her errand. 

On the farther edge of the glade Major Maurice’s back was 
to be seen, as he plunged recklessly into brakes of bramble, 
stretching for the choicest bunches. Fifty yards from him was 
his antagonist, stooping to gather from the grass the small lilac 
pink blossoms with their soft white stems. And in the middle of 
the green space stood the lady who had come between them and 
sent them to do her bidding, her hair glowing in the sunshine, 
and amusement dancing in her eyes and at the corners of her 
mouth. 

Her face was set and serious enough, though, behind the 
laughter. 

‘I believe I shall stoy them,’ she said, half aloud. ‘If I can 
only stay long enough to get them to laugh together—they can’t 
go on after that.’ 

Laurence turned to come back to her, and instantly the look 
of purpose vanished from her face. She was the same creature as 
before, radiantly irresponsible, irresponsibly radiant. 

She took the little bunch from him with an elaborate curtsey 
and began to fasten it into her belt. He watched her supple 
white hands with a growing interest. Then came Maurice, bear- 
ing in one hand blackberries elaborately cushioned in a cradle of 
leaves, and in the other a branch that he had broken off laden 
with bunches and beautiful with its red-flecked leafage. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘ how perfectly lovely, and what refinement 
of luxury! Nobody ever brought me blackberries like that before. 
Mayn’t I sit down and eat them ?’ 

‘ By all means,’ said Maurice ; ‘ there’s your tree.’ 

‘Come along, then,’ she said. And so the three walked across 
the gladeinto the shade of the pines; and there she sat down 
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while they stood confronting her. There was a sort of judicial 
air about her now, and the two men relapsed into their original 
embarrassment. 

‘Now,’ she said to Major Maurice, ‘you may give me your 
blackberries ;’ and she made a cup of her hands to take them. 
But as he stretched out to give them to her, she started. He 
had put on his coat; but the blood had come freely from the 
scratch made by Laurence’s blade, and had soaked through. 

Instantly, however, she recovered her composure. 

‘You have hurt yourself somehow,’ she said; ‘look, you're 
bleeding. 

Maurice was dumfoundered. Still, he decided to keep up the 
comedy. 

‘Really!’ he said, ‘how annoying! I must have scratched 
myself with the brambles.’ 

‘They must be very fierce brambles here,’ she said scepti- 
cally. ‘Take off your coat and let me see. If it bleeds like 
that it should be tied up. Shouldn’t it ?’ she said, appealing to 
Laurence. 

‘ Certainly,’ he assented, rather awkwardly. 

Maurice protested. ‘It’s nothing,’ he said, ‘let it be.’ 

‘When I offer to tie up people’s arms, I expect people to be 
grateful,’ said the lady. 

‘Oh, I’m grateful,’ said Maurice. 

‘ Very well, then, take off your coat.’ 

He resigned himself, took it off, and rolled up hissleeve. He 
had very little thought of the duel now. If this was not an 
introduction, what should be ? 

She looked at the cut. ‘ Where’s your handkerchief?’ she 
asked. 

‘I have none,’ he answered unblushingly ; ‘but perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind j 

‘ Well!’ she said, ‘and you won't even let me see you fence ?’ 

He was silenced. 

She took out her handkerchief and tied it round his arm. 
‘There,’ she said. Then she sat down again, with an air now un- 
mistakably judicial. 

‘I think,’ she said, ‘the button must have slipped off one of 
your foils.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said Maurice, with a smile. 

‘ Will you bring them here and let me look at them ?’ 
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Both men shifted uneasily on their feet. 

‘This is allnonsense. I see you’ve been fighting a duel. 
I’m so sorry I came in at the wrong time. But listen. You've 
both been very nice to me, and I couldn’t think of wasting all 
these lovely blackberries, Won't you let me stay till I have eaten 
them ?’ 

‘Certainly. Don’t go,’ said both men, one would almost have 
thought with enthusiasm. 

‘Then,’ she said, ‘if I stay, won’t you be really nice? I do 
love duels. I’ve always wanted more than anything to have a 
duel fought about me. Won't you tell me about this duel? Who 
is she?’ She said it so appealingly, so persuasively, with such a 
provoking glance, that the men were surprised into laughter. 

‘ That’s so like a woman,’ Laurence said. 

‘What ?’ she asked indignantly. 

‘To think that there’s only one thing in the world to quarrel 
about.’ 

‘Well, and so there is,’ she replied.’ ‘ Cherchez la femme. 
All the duels that I ever heard of were about women.’ 

‘You're wrong,’ said Laurence, whose face had begun to grow 
black again. 

‘Prove it then—either of you.’ 

‘I will if you like,’ said Laurence grimly. 

‘Oh, do,’ she said. ‘Tell me the story. I’m so interested.’ 

‘Wait a bit,’ said Maurice. ‘Hadn’t we better make the 
characters known. Let me introduce to you——’ 

‘No, no,’ she said quickly. ‘Don’t let us have any names. 
It’s so much more amusing not to have names. I am I, you are 
you, and he is he; or’—turning to Laurence—‘ you are you, and 
he is he ; that is quite enough. Now tell me the story.’ 

The men looked at each other. 

‘Better ask him,’ said Maurice. ‘ Narrative is more in his 
line.’ 

Laurence flushed a little. He was still on the look-out for 
slights, and his blood boiled at the recollection of his wrongs, 
which he had half forgotten. 

‘It’s soon told,’ he said. ‘ There’s a fencing club in London.’ 

‘In Little Titmarsh Street,’ put in Maurice, watching her 
keenly ; but she made no sign. 

‘On Sunday I met this gentleman there for the first time. 
He insulted me, for no reason; I gave him what I thought was 
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sufficient provocation in return, since he claimed to have fought 
duels. He proposed to have me expelled from the club. Then 
I put the case a little plainer, and he changed his mind. So we 
came here.’ 

Laurence finished with an air of dignified reserve. But she 
did not seem properly impressed. 

‘It doesn’t sound very clear,’ she said; ‘ but I haven’t nearly 
finished my blackberries.’ She put another into her mouth. 
‘Can you make me understand ?’ she asked, turning to Maurice. 
‘Why were you rude to him, to begin with ?’ 

‘The truth is,’ he said, ‘I was in a very bad temper on Sunday 
afternoon. I had just missed meeting some one I was particularly 
anxious to see.’ And he looked at her emphatically. 

‘How trying,’ she said, with bland unconsciousness. ‘ Who 
was he ?’ 

‘It was a lady,’ said Maurice. 

‘ What did I say ?’ she said, beating on the tree-trunk with her 
hands in glee. ‘Cherchez la femme. Oh, I've spilt my black- 
berries. Never mind.’ 

‘You're quite wrong,’ said Laurence; ‘at least I never heard 
of her.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Maurice, ‘I was annoyed, that’s all. It wasn’t 
about a woman we quarrelled. Somebody introduced me to this 
gentleman when I was out of temper, and I certainly was rude. 
But he was very much ruder. I made a simple statement, and he 
said it wasn’t true. Then he wanted me to fight and said I was 
afraid to. So I had to fight.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said solemnly, picking another berry off the bunch; 
‘of course you had to. But now, tell me, isn’t it usual to have 
people called seconds ?’ 

‘It is,’ said Laurence ; ‘ but that wasn’t my choice.’ 

‘Why didn’t you have seconds then ?’ she asked Maurice. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I had a particular reason for coming out to 
Normandy by myself, and I didn’t want to bring people along. 
Besides, this gentleman made me very angry at the moment, and 
when you're angry European duels are silly things.’ 

‘I see,’ she said. ‘ But suppose now that you had been killed, 
What about the business that you came over for ?’ 

‘That would have settled it,’ he said, ‘and nobody would have 
been any the worse.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ she said, ‘ Well, you know best. But now 
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about the person who wasn’t killed. Wouldn’t it have been very 
wkward for him in England ?’ 

‘ There’s very pleasant society in Callao and other towns in 
South America,’ said Maurice. 

‘And they ask no questions in the French Foreign Legion,’ 
added Laurence. 

‘Dear me,’ she said, ‘how seriously you take yourselves ; you 
seem to have thought of everything.’ 

Laurence laughed a little bitterly. ‘Oh! we thought of every- 
thing,’ he said. ‘We had even labels in our pockets to say we 
were properly killed.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘do show me them. What a perfectly lovely 
idea !’ 

‘Well,’ said Maurice, rather angrily, ‘this gentleman was 
rather concerned by the absence of seconds; he said it would 
damage his reputation. I said that if a man was found shot, that 
might make talk, but if he was found with a foil in his hand and 
a hole through him, that proved there had been a duel. But I’m 
a business man, and I suggested this arrangement to meet all 
contingencies. 

‘Show me the label,’ she said to Laurence. 

He drew a paper from his pocket and read: ‘ This is to certify 
that the duel which took place here was fought without seconds 
by the full consent of both parties. Signed by me——’ 

‘Never mind the signature,’ she said. ‘ ‘This is to certify.” 
How businesslike!’ And her laughter rang through the pine 
wood. 

‘I don’t see what there’s to laugh at in that,’ said Maurice. 
‘Of course, I know the whole business is rather absurd. But 
business is business.’ 

‘Oh, of course,’ she said, with a faint inflection of mockery. 
‘There is just one other thing I want to know. You gave the 
first provocation, she said, pointing to Maurice. ‘ You agree on 
that. What was it? Tell me,’ she asked, looking at Laurence. 

Laurence coloured deep. Not for the world could he have 
brought himself to repeat the detested words. 

‘This gentleman was pleased to object to the way I wore 
my hair.’ 

‘Oh, but that is ridiculous,’ she said. ‘ What did he say ?’ 

‘Ask him himself, said Laurence angrily; ‘it isn’t my habit 
to repeat the ill-bred things that people may choose to say.’ 
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The boyish dignity sent the laughter from her lips back into 
the depth of her eyes. 

‘Was it fit to repeat?’ she said very gravely, turning to 
Maurice. ‘I could not imagine your saying anything really 
horrid.’ 

‘I’m afraid,’ said Maurice, ‘I said he was a long-haired 
bounder. But I didn’t say it to him.’ 

‘It was said for me to hear,’ the boy flashed out. 

But she interrupted. 

‘ Anyhow, it was a very stupid thing to say. I don’t wonder 
you quarrelled. Do you often say that sort of thing ?’ she asked, 
turning to Maurice. 

‘I told you,’ he said, ‘I was annoyed about something else.’ 

‘Dear me,’ she said, ‘dear me. What odd things men are.’ 

She looked at them with the laughter now open in her eyes, 
and they were like schoolboys before her. 

‘Take off your caps, both of you,’ she said, with an imperious 
gesture. 

They meekly uncovered, and stood before her—two as hand- 
some men in their different ways as any woman need wish to look 
at. She scrutinised them for a moment with level eyes. 

‘You certainly do not wear your hair the same way,’ she 
pronounced. ‘If you wore yours the same way he wears his,’ 
she said to Maurice, ‘you would be ridiculous.’ lLaurence’s face 
brightened perceptibly ; Maurice’s twitched a little. No man 
likes a woman to contemplate him as even possibly ridiculous. 
‘ But as it is,’ she went on, embracing them both in a smile of 
approbation, ‘I think you both look very nice. You may put 
on your caps again,’ she continued. They bowed and did as they 
were bid, not finding any appropriate comment. 

‘There!’ she said majestically, shaking out her dress, ‘I have 
finished my blackberries and you have told me your story. That 
is really the whole story ?’ 

‘The whole,’ said Laurence. 

‘Every word of it,’ said Maurice. 

‘Well,’ she said rising, ‘now I will tell you what I think of 
it. You were touchy and quarrelsome,’ she said, pointing to 
Laurence, ‘that was stupid of you. But he was rude to you 
because you didn’t cut your hair the way he liked. The whole 
thing is a quarrel about haircutting. There, it’s the silliest duel 
I ever heard of in my life.’ 
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She looked sternly at them, and they looked sheepish before 
her. 

‘There isn’t a petticoat in it from beginning to end. I call 
it selfish. Think of the hundreds of poor girls pining to have 
duels fought about them, and you quarrel over haircutting. 
Good-bye, gentlemen, I take no more interest in you. You have 
spoilt my illusion. Go back to your duel.’ The men looked at 
her and at each other. 

‘Won't you tell us your name ?’ said Laurence impulsively. 

‘Why should I?’ she said. ‘I’m not a real person at all—I’m 
only ’—she paused for a word—‘an interruption. I’m so sorry I 
interrupted. You may see me to my bicycle, though. Yes, I 
will take that branch with the blackberries on it,’ as Maurice 
handed it to her. ‘It is pretty, isn’t it? And so are my 
crocuses.’ 

They accompanied her to the entrance of the glade. She 
picked up the machine from where it lay on the ground, wheeled 
it out to the track, jumped on, and waved her hand. 

‘Au revoir,’ she cried mockingly, as she vanished through the 
pine stems in a flash of blue skirt and red hair. 

‘Who on earth is she?’ Laurence broke out. Then he 
suddenly recollected the situation and paused awkwardly. Mau- 
rice looked at him with a quiet amused smile, the air of a 
man who is in charity with all mankind. He knew who she was, 
he had her address, and after this he needed no introduction. 

‘ Look here,’ he said, ‘ I’m wholly at your service. But don’t 
you think there is a great deal of sense in that lady’s nonsense— 
whoever she is. I was certainly very rude, and whatever happens 
I apologise frankly. Ill apologise in the club when we meet 
again there. Nobody except that lady knows about this business, 
and even if it were known, I don’t think either of us need be 
afraid of anyone’s saying that we funked. But I gave the provo- 
cation, and if you don’t accept my apology there’s nothing for it 
but to go on.’ 

He paused for a moment. ‘ Will you shake hands ?’ he said. 
Laurence grasped the hand held out to him. 

‘It’s I who should apologise. And Ido. You can’t think 
what a beastly fool I felt when that woman was talking.’ 

‘So did I for the matter of that,’ said Maurice. 
‘I wonder if one will run up against her again anywhere.’ 
‘The world’s a small place,’ said Maurice reflectively. ‘ What 
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are you going to do now?’ Laurence laughed. ‘I haven't 
thought it out much. You see I had made up my mind I was 
going to kill you. I know better now. On the whole, I think I 
shall go and stop a few days at the little hotel just near here, 
where I used to stay.’ He hesitated for a moment, with a boy’s 
bashfulness before the older man. ‘ Will you come and dine 
with me there ?’ 

Maurice looked at his watch. ‘Thanks, I must get back to 
Dieppe to-night. But I think there’s time. I will certainly.’ 

The two men went back across the grass and gathered up 
their coats and foils, chatting like old friends; then together 
they stepped out of the sward into the brush and were lost to 
sight down the path, looking just like any other pair of civilised 
tourists. 

Less civilised individuals might have noted about two hundred 
yards down the path the track of a bicycle which turned off to 
the left through the trees and led toward some cover at the last 
end of the glade. Two minutes after they were gone there was 
a rustle in these bushes ; they parted, and a young lady came out, 
in a white hat and blue skirt. She had conspicuously red hair. 

She ran out into the middle of the sward, laughed, clapped 
her hands, and then suddenly broke out into a wild war dance of 
exultation. 

‘I knew they would, I knew they would,’ she cried, sud- 
denly breaking off. Then for an instant she grew a little graver. 

‘I wonder what Alan would say, though.’ She paused. Then 
she broke into laughter again. ‘Never mind. It’s only the day 
after to-morrow. And I did not tell them where I was staying.’ 


(To be continued.) 

















